








We have 75 kinds of beef to sell! 
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Carcasses of steers, heifers and cows bought 
by Armour are sorted into 16 grades. Each grade 
is divided into several weight groups—giving us 
as many as 75 kinds of beef to sell, exclusive of 
types used for sausage and canned meats. 


Careful sorting of beef helps us move the 
available supply to the markets in which each 
grade and weight sells best. 


This highly efficient system of beef distribu- 
tion enables us to get every cent of value possible 
from each carcass. And as you know, wholesale 
values are reflected in the prices you receive for 
live animals. 


The sorting of beef into many different class- 
es, and distribution of each class to its best mar- 
kets is just one of many services performed for 
you by Armour and Company. 


PS. Our better beef is branded Armour Star, 
Armour Banner, or Armour Crescent. Look for it 
when you do your shopping. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
UNION STOCK YARDS - CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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Franklin Products 
Make It 
Easier. Faster. Safer 
to 

Give ‘em 


the Works! 
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VACCINATING— 


Give *em the best available vaccine to immunize 
against Blackleg—that’s FRANKLIN Clostridium 
Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin, with its added im- 
munity against Malignant Edema. Double pro- 
tection and double value. 


DEHORNING— 


Get rid of horns, the younger the better. Dehorn- 
ing Paste and Tubes. Barnes Dehorners and about 
a dozen other types of instruments. See Catalog. 
Use FRANKLIN Bloodstopper to stop blood flow 
and minimize infection. 


CASTRATING— 


The Franklin or Burdizzo instruments do a 
quick, clean, bloodless job. If you use a knife, 
treat with Franklin Protec or Dehorning Paint. 


BRANDING— 


Franklin Copper Branding Irons heat quickly, 
hold heat longer, and minimize blotching. All 
letters and figures in stock or special designs 
to order. 


Be sure to have the 80-page complete Franklin 
catalog. 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUMCO. 


OENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 


Franklin Drug Store Dealers have ready for 


_ you all the modernized supplies you need. 


ace | eee aa | tke 


Chas. Hallum talks with ~ 


customer in McMinn- 
Winn Pharmacy, at 
Brownwood, Texas. 











The shipper ‘pays the freight.” 


The more he ships, the more 
business we do. 


That is basic railroad economics. 


Every day we are exploring possi- 
bilities for the growth of freight 
traffic, which can build business for 
the Santa Fe through fair and 
reasonable transportation charges. 

Our doors are always open to 
any shipper, large or small, who 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 


we aS 
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can help us serve his interests better 
in the matter of rates, car service 
and expediting the movement of 
freight shipments. 

That is how the Santa Fe has 
grown—hand in hand with the 
people it serves. 


That is the way it is always going 
to be. Our general freight traffic 
officers and Santa Fe freight repre- 
sentatives throughout the United 
States, are always ready to meet 
with you on any freight problem. 













To THe 
EDITOR 





ANSWERS CUTTER QUERIES—{p 
answer to questions your readers have 
asked about my article in March about 
the new brush cutter: 

The manufacturer of the cutter is the 
E. L. Caldwell & Sons Company, P. 0, 
Box 2050, 3204 Agnes St., Corpus Christi, 
Tex. 

The cost of these cutters varies from 
$1,070 for a 6-foot blade weighing 5,700 
pounds, to $4,280 for a 10-foot blade 
weighing 21,000 pounds. There are sey- 
eral intermediate sizes which are priced 
in accordance with the width of the 
cutter and the weight. 

I might state that the new cutter 
was found to work very well on rough 
country. The small trenches it makes 
every 14 inches average about 2 inches 
deep. 

A D-7 Cat was used to pull the cutter, 
It is well to know that a D-7 can 
probably pull the heaviest machine, if 
the ground is relatively firm. The man- 
ufacturer says that a 75 HP Cat will 
handle the 8-foot cutter weighing 17,000 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Lo okout —By F. E. MOLLIN 


MOST OF US REMEMBER when not so longago meat was regarded with sus- 
picion by doctors . . . bad for old people and bad in cases of high blood 
pressure, kidney disease and arthritis. Now meat is heralded as a medical 
marvel because physicians and surgeons have found that meat is one of the 
most important factors in good health. An article in May Coronet points 
out that meat is reducing the hazards of surgery, cutting complications 
of pregnancy, giving newborn babies a better chance at life and even being 
fed to ulcer patients. Says the article: "The glamorous vitamins are giv- 
ing up the spotlight to the even more glamorous proteins" .. . The 
National Live Stock and Meat Board has fostered research in meat which has 
led to some of these findings. 

THE RESOLUTION adopted by the American National at Miami and com- 
monly referred to as "Holding to Freedom" has been reprinted in a number 
of magazines and in some cases on the front outside cover. The resolution 
deals with the big problem of our day, socialism, and warns against the 
dangers of the police state. It has now been reprinted in attractive form 
for general distribution and if you want a supply write to us. This 
masterful expression of the cattleman's philosophy should be read by 
everyone. 

THE TARIFF question is now before us in full force. Negotiations are 
soon to begin in England with almost a score of countries and we are ex- 
pected to grant concessions on some 2,500items. How much of this sort 
of thing can American industries stand? Already protection in many cases 
has been whittled away to a nub by the reciprocal trade agreements... 

A congressional labor committee is even now holding hearings on the ques- 
tion of the impact on industry because of concessions already made. 

WE HAVE BEEN WAITING to see if President Truman would sign the 
Granger bill. He did, and now that it is law we have on the books what 
we have long been working for, to-wit: legalized forest advisory boards 
which could settle at the local level most of the stockmen's troubles. 

The law also provides for 10-year permits which is further recognition of 
grazing as a basic use of forest land. See our editorial on Page 25, en- 
titled "Brighter Outlook." We hope events will justify our view. 

AS A RESULT of the many cases of horsemeat disguised as beef that 
have come to light in various states, checking for illegal shipments is 
being pushed, says Dr. B. T. Simms, chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. Horsemeat inspected by the BAI carries a green hexagonal stamp 
in contrast to the round purple on beef, and cuts of horsemeat must carry 
the word "Horsemeat" on the outside of cartons or packages .. . Some 
have asked how old calves must be before slaughter. BAI regulations call 
only for maturity, and the animal is considered mature when the navel 
is up. 

LOCAL RURAL ROADS will be in for federal participation for the first 
time if S. 3424, by Senator Dennis Chavez (New Mexico) becomes law. For 
local road improvement the Senate bill would provide $150,000,000 of 
federal money for a two-year period. The "county road"is defined in 
the bill to include any road used as a local rural road which is not now 
on a state secondary road system. States would put up 25 per cent of the 
cost of a given project, the county 35 per cent and the federal government 
40 per cent. 

THE NEW PROPOSAL in beef grading was the subject of a committee 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on April 24 .. . to agree on final defini- 
nitions. It is expected that the new definitions will soon be published 
in the Federal Register. The proposal would transfer choice to prime, 
good to choice and top commercial to good. 
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A New !-Ton Truck 


WITH “HURRICANE” POWER . 


With its money-saving HURRI- 
CANE Engine and _ long-lasting 
functional body, this new %-ton 
Willys Truck is the top buy in its 
field. Comfortable cab... sensi- 
ble fenders . . . high road clearance 
-..a host of other features. 118- 
inch wheelbase; 4250 lbs. GVW. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO e» MAKERS 


WILLYS’ NEW 


COMPRESSION GIVES 
MORE POWER, MORE MILEAGE 


You are looking at America’s newest, most 
advanced engine. It is a 4-cylinder, F-head 
engine—with valve-in-head intake and valve- 
in-block exhaust. It has 7.4-1 compression, 
but does not require premium fuel. Its short, 
evenly-heated intake manifold and giant-size 
intake valve deliver a full charge of fuel mix- 
ture to each cylinder at any speed. It literally 
squeezes more energy from every drop of gas, 
giving lower fuel consumption and _ higher 
horsepower. See the new Willys models with 
the HURRICANE Engine at Willys Dealers. 





THE NEW WILLYS 
STATION WAGON 


Here’s the new all-steel Willys 
Station Wagon... handsomely 
restyled...HURRICANE- 
powered for stepped-up perform- 
ance and long mileage. It’s two 
cars in one—a comfortable pas- 
senger car and, with seats out, 
a big-cargo vehicle for hauling. 


OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Railroad Gateways 


Hi) current fight over the opening of 

the Ogden Gateway for which the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
on which hearings have been held recent- 
ly in Utah and Idaho has centered atten- 
tion on this important matter. 


Probably no group of shippers has 
suffered more from closed gateways than 
have the livestock shippers. Their com- 
modity is perishable. At best, long rail- 
road shipments cause heavy shrinkage 
on livestock; sometimes, particularly in 
cases of bad handling. whether avoidable 
or unavoidable, death losses are incurred; 
heavy feed bills are inevitable and net 
result, unavoidable as it is, is pure eco- 
nomic loss. When to this normal eco- 
nomic loss where shipments are handled 
as expeditiously as possible there is 
added the burden of extra hauls (in manv 
cases amounting to several hundred 
miles) in order to secure the lowest tar- 
iff rate available and where the direct 
line of movement from point of origin 
to destination is broken by a closed gate- 
way, the loss mounts rapidly as the mile- 
age increases. 


In the Ogden case, the Union Pacific 
is standing on the ground that, because 
it originates the traffic to the northwest 
of that gateway, it is entitled to haul it 
as far as possible on its own rails even 
though in many cases this means out-of- 
line haul. The Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, on the other hand, is petition- 
ing for opening the gateway so that traf- 
fic destined to points on its lines can 
be transferred at Ogden without impos- 
ing a penalty of a rate based on the com- 
bination of the two locals—from point 
of origin to Ogden and from Ogden to 
destination. 


This brings up the question of whether 
each such railroad in the country is to 
be allowed to function as it sees fit and 
to handle all traffic which it originates 
in a manner to bring into its own treas- 
ury the greatest portion of the revenue 
possible; or whether the shippers of the 
country are entitled to a national trans- 
portation system which will function 
not for the benefit primarily of the in- 
dividual railroad but in the public in- 
terest. 


There are many such closed gateways. . 


From time to time where the out-of-line 
hauls have been so great that they just 
simply cannot be defended on any ground, 
shippers through informal action with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have succeeded in getting the gateways 
open. But this is a slow, tedious process. 
If Congress would pass the bills which 
are now pending that bear on this sub- 
ject and which have the endorsement of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
much of the trouble about gateways 
would be cleared up. It would be truly 
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in the interest of the shipping public and 
it would likewise be in the interest of 
the railroads as a whole because where 
one railroad would lose as the Union 
Pacific would if the Ogden gateway were 
opened, it would gain in the opening of 
some other gateway where the situation 
as to origin and destination is reversed. 


The railroads have long contended that 
the rates established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on livestock are 
too low. They have claimed that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission gave 
special consideration to the livestock in- 
dustry in fixing these basic rates (re- 
cently much increased under numerous 
ex parte revenue increasing cases) and 
that they are not fully compensatory to 
the railroads for services rendered. If 
this claim were true, how can the rail- 
roads justify hauling a shipment of live- 
stock hundreds of miles out-of-line in 
order to retain for itself the major share 
of the lowest tariff rate available? 


We all recognize that the railroads are 
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not in an easy position. Truck competi- 
tion is increasing rapidly and is hard to 
meet. The rate increases referred to 
above, however, instead of actually bring- 
ing more revenue to the railroads have 
in many cases caused further substantial 
diversion of traffic to the trucks with a 
resultant actual loss in net income to the 
railroads on that particular kind of traf- 
fic. The only way that the railroads can 
survive and meet this difficult competi- 
tion is to place their own operations on 
as economical and efficient basis as pos- 
sible. Closed gateways are not conducive 
to that kind of operation. Instead, they 
are wasteful and inefficient and it would 
be to the interest of all if steps were im- 
mediately taken to open the closed gate- 
ways and give the shipping public a truly 
efficient national transportation system. 


Our Foreign Trade 


R MONTHS PAST officials of the 
State Department and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration have repeat- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS MEN 
MEET, NAME NEW LEADER 


HE new chaifman of the American 

National’s public relations committee, 
as decided by the vote cast at an exec- 
utive committee meeting of the group in 
Denver, Apr. 22, is Sam Hyatt of Hyatt- 
ville) Wyo. Mr. Hyatt is also the first 
vice-president of the American National. 

In attendance at the meeting, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Hyatt, were Loren Bamert. 
Ione, Calif., American National president; 
Roy Forehand, Carlsbad, N. M., recently 
elected president of the New Mexico Cat- 
tle Growers; Henry Bledsoe, Cheraw, 
Colo., president of the Colorado Cattle- 
men; F. E. Mollin, Denver, executive 
secretary of the National; Rad Hall. the 
assistant executive secretary, and F. H. 
Sinclair of Sheridan, Wyo., public rela- 
tions advisor. 


Measures taken in the meeting includ- 
ed the acceptance of proposals for sev- 
eral new public relations projects— 
among them, issuance of a booklet on 
costs of producing beef and one on the 
part played by women in the beef cattle 
business, and a new film, as a follow- 
up on the technicolor, “All Flesh Is 
Grass,” which has been so widely shown 
and well received in the past half-year 
or so since its release. 


Among the groups which have viewed 
the film are chambers of commerce and 
service clubs of various kinds, hospitals, 
churches, young peoples’ groups, farm 
and ranch meetings, colleges, govern- 
mental agencies, sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions, lodges, industrial employees, la- 
bor unions, etc. These showings have 
reached well into practically every state 
in the union and have, in addition, been 
televised or scheduled for telecasting 
over numerous radio-television stations 
in cities now offering that medium. 





California... 


Here We Come 


The committee appointed by the 
California Cattlemen’s Association to 
plan the American National meeting 
next January at San Francisco met 
Apr. 3 in that city to lay the ground- 
work for the convention. Sheldon 
Potter of San Francisco presided over 
the conference, which Rad Hall, as- 
sistant secretary of the National, at- 
tended from Denver. 


Handling of convention detail was 
discussed, and preliminary plans were 
made to assure the delegates of good 
entertainment in the City of the 
Golden Gate. 

The distaff side of the livestock in- 
dustry isn’t going to be forgotten at 
the California convention. Numerous 
features designed to interest and di- 
vert the ladies will be prominent on 
the agenda. 

Speaking of convention again leads 
to a reminder about reservations. 
Julian Terrett of Montana happens to 
be the first person to send in a writ- 
ten request for hotel accommodations 
when the American National gathers 
in 1951. Although it is not expected 
that everyone will send in orders for 
rooms this promptly, we do suggest 
that you get those requests for the 
necessary space rolling before too 
long. You’ll be glad you did! 


























Late Cattle Prices 


Report from Frank M. Chambers of the 
First National Bank of Canadian, Texas, 


as of mid-April says that very few 
sales have been made due to dry weather. 


Most of the cattle around there are held. 


for summer and fall sales as they are 





dry wintered. Not as many steers 
are going 'to Kansas Blue Stem be. 
cause there are not so many big steers on 
pastures to go. Prices are up a bit from 
a month ago. Several sales have been 
made fér fall delivery, mostly calves, 
at around 25 cents. 

E. F. Galt, president, First National 
Bank, Great Falls, Mont., reports mid. 
April cattle contracts in that state: Stan- 
ford area—420 Hereford yearling steers, 
fall delivery, 22 cents, 5 per cent out at 
20; Geyser area—165 Hereford yearling 
steers, fall delivery, 22; 85 Hereford 
yearling heifers, fall deliver, 20; Stockett 
area—70 Hereford yearling steers, fall 
delivery, 22; 50 yearling heifers, 20. 

Fall contract by Cochise County (Ari- 
zona) cowman with a Kansas buyer for 
weaner steer calves at 25 cents and 
weaner heifer calves at 24 cents, Oct. 20 
to Nov. 1 delivery is reported in the 
Arizona Cattle Grower Newsletter. 


WARN OVERCONFIDENT 


Where as the joint Mexico-U. S. com- 
mission for the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico and all staff 
members are thoroughly cognizant of the 
long, hard fight still ahead, there have 
been assumptions in many quarters that 
the dread malady has been wiped out 
and victory won. One of the great prob- 
lems yet to be faced during the re- 
mainder of 1950 is the constant danger of 
overconfidence; there are evidences in 
certain quarters of the belief that the 
disease has already been eradicated. This 
is, of course, a false assumption. Offi- 
cials of the commission point out that’ 
the aftosa virus is known to remain dor- 
mant for long periods of time and then 
suddenly flare up without warning. It is 
stressed, however, that the present in- 
spection system makes it possible to dis- 
cover and immediately wipe out any pos- 
sible outbreaks before they could spread. 





ARIZONANS AT THEIR ANNUAL CONVENTION BANQUET 
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Hay grinding mill. 
Conveyor on left takes 
finely ground hay up 
to feed mixing mill. It 
can produce 30 tons of 
feed hourly. The bales 
are put on an endless 
drag and the bindings 
are removed by a wire 
cutting device. 


TAILORED BEEF FACTORIES 


VER SINCE THE FIRST MOSSY- 

horn loped across the Rio Grande 
from Old Mexico into Texas, the cattle 
industry has presented an ever-chang- 
ing picture of progress. Each decade 
has seen some marked advance in meth- 
ods of raising, handling and marketing 
of beef cattle. 


Perhaps only within the past 10 years 
has the custom feedlot become an im- 
portant factor in this progress. A cus- 
tom feedlot specializes in handling, 
feeding and fattening other people’s beef 
cattle. These cattle “boarding houses” 
have enabled the range cattle grower 
(rancher), with no hay or grain crops 
of his own, to fatten his stock, if he so 
chooses, rather than sell his calf crop 
to a cattle feeder or packer-feeder. Cus- 
tom feedlots, too, have provided excel- 
lent facilities for the smaller feeder, 
and the speculator taking a “flyer” in 
beef, without costly pen installations of 
their own, to finish cattle for market. 
Even the big feedlot operator has found 
the “custom” yards a practicable ad- 
junct to his own set-up. 


Today these custom feedlot “beef 
factories” are operating in or near every 
large market area in the West and South- 
west. More are being built all the time. 
To be profitable, a custom feedlot re- 
quires a vast knowledge of feed price 
fluctuations, crop outlook and cattle 
“savvy.” 


Largest in the country and highly ef- 
ficient among the custom operators are 
the Tovrea feedlots near Phoenix, Ariz. 
Through scientific methods of feeding, 


_ control and handling, the Tovreas can 
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By Richard Schaus 


put 2% to 3 pounds of beef on a yearling 
steer per day—at a cheaper cost than 
can the owner himself! 

This apparently paradoxical situation 
can be explained by the precision man- 
ner in which Tovreas’ feedlots are oper- 
ated and constructed. If a strictly 
“custom” feedlot (where other people’s 
cattle are fed out) is a recent innova- 
tion for this old-time Arizona firm, 
raising, feeding, buying and selling cat- 
tle is an old story. 

THE first Arizona Tovrea—old Ed, 

Sr.—came out to the rugged terri- 
tory in the early ’80s, as an 18-year-old 
owner of several freight wagons. He 
had earned the money for his outfit as 






This 25,000- 
ton silage pit 
uses more than 
20,000 tons of 
baled alfalfa 
hay alone, an- 
nually, as well 
as 8,5000 tons 
of grain — 
mostly barley 
—and 3,200 
tons of cotton- 
seed meal. 


a teamster back in his home state of 
Illinois. This youthful experience, 
coupled with a rare spirit of enterprise, 
was to be very useful in hauling sup- 
plies to various Arizona mining camps, 
cattle ranches and military posts. The 
frontier turbulence of a “wild and 
woolly” West was just reaching a climax. 
The whole territory seethed with pros- 
pectors in search of gold, raiding 
Apaches, roving cattlemen moving herds 
to this last open-range country and 
hordes of outlaws and cattle thieves 
making their last big stand. 

By 1900 law and order emerged to a 
limited extent, and on a comparison 
basis only. An era of prosperity, or at 
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least stability, set in for those who were 
willing to gamble on this wide, open 
country’s future. 

The far-sighted Tovrea got interested 
in cattle, amongst many other enter- 
prises, and at one time his stock was 
grazing over 750,000 acres, from New 
Mexico to California. These huge opera- 
tions led to the installation of slaughter- 
ing facilities in the fast-growing Phoe- 
nix area. This in turn, led to feedlot 
(stockyard) installations to carry over 
cattle as the prices dropped, or to fat- 
ten up range stock for marketing. Grad- 
ual improvement in the operation of 
these feedlots has been carried on by Ed 
Tovrea’s son and grandsons. Today 
their lots are second to none for size, 
for efficiency and for business admin- 
istration. The cattle ranching and beef 
processing plants have been sold, and 
the company now specializes in feeding 
out other outfits’ beef stock. 


Tovrea’s feedlots handle over 100,000 
head of cattle annually, with facilities 
and feed for taking care of 25,000 at 
one time on a custom basis... That is, 
the cattle are fed or fattened to the 
individual owner’s specifications, which, 
in most cases, is at Tovrea’s discretion. 


UCH huge operations involve a tre- 

mendous amount of stored feed. The 
silage pit holds 25,000 tons of ensiled 
hegari. Over 20,000 tons of baled al- 
falfa hay are used yearly; 8,500 tons of 
grain, mostly barley, and 3,200 tons ot 
cottonseed meal. All these farm prod- 
ucts are purchased from farmers in the 
Salt River Valley, of which Phoenix is 
the hub. No small factor in the pros- 
perity of that irrigated valley’s economy 
is the feed consumed at the Tovrea 
feedlots. 

Getting this feed to the cattle in the 
corrals, after it has been purchased and 
stored away, is a series of lessons in 
streamlined distribution. 
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A huge electrically operated feed mix- 
ing and grinding mill can turn out 30 
tons of highly nutritious feed an hour. 
This crushing and grinding giant draws 
up flattened barley from an 8,000-ton 
storage pit which is conveniently lo- 
cated alongside a good highway. An- 
other section feeds up the ground al- 
falfa. The hay grinder has a capacity 
of 15 tons an hour. The bales are put 
on an endless drag. A wire cutting de- 
vice removes the two strands of binding 
as the hay moves into the maws of the 
grinder. 


Cottonseed meal or hulls are blown 
into a hopper, and molasses, the only 
“imported” feed ingredient, is sucked in 
from a 200-ton tank. 

The proportions of these ingredients 
can be varied to meet the cattle owner’s 
specifications by merely flicking a 
switch. The whole deal is controlled 
from an immense switchboard. Most 
feeders let Tovrea determine the rations, 
only indicating what their plans for the 
cattle are; (that is, if they only want to 
“hold” the cattle for more favorable 
prices, or if they want to feed out young 
stuff for market.) 

The “holding” ration, which varies in 
accordance with feed prices, usually con- 
sists of 50 per cent hay, 20 per cent 
grain, 10 per cent molasses, 10 per cent 
meal and 10 per cent hulls or roughage. 
Tovrea’s field crop buyers make stringent 
checks on the quality of these ingre- 
dients, both before they mature and after 
harvest. Hegari is used for ensilage in 
prolonged feeding and it is stored in 
what is believed to be the world’s largest 
pit silo. It requires the whole produc- 
tion of over 1,700 acres of rich valley 
soil. The sides of the pit are sloped to 
eliminate spoilage due to shrink. The 
heavily packed ensilage doesn’t break 
away from the walls, as it might if they 
were perfectly vertical, thus letting in 
air. After filling, a shallow topping is 
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Feed mill switchboard. Loudspeaker from 
under truck loading chute calls out formula 
and amount for truck to be loaded. In- | 
gredients mixed and weighed from this | 
ging Below: Truck being loaded on 
scales. 
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applied and old ensilage has been found 
as good as anything for making a cheap, 
airtight seal. 

If a rancher has range cattle that he 
wants fattened, Tovrea provides three 
concentrate rations, called 43 per cent, 
53 percent and 65 per cent, any of which 
will put beef on in a hurry. These mix. 
tures, through long years of experience 
and careful studies of weight gaing ip 
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relation to the market prices of the var. | feed 
ious ingredients, have been found the | Bast " 
most economical and profitable, and are | grow'' 
tied in with the highly specialized, local, | indus 
irrigated agriculture. flow |: 
Many ranchers and cattle feeders The 
bring their young stock to the feedlots, | of the 
fatten them on a concentrate ration to | be si: 
grade out as high as possible, then put | West 
them on a holding ration to wait out | look. 
a sluggish market or the spring run, | lation 
This involves some _ speculation and Texas 
necessitates a thorough knowledge of | as fa 
feed prices, crop outlook and consumer The 1 
demand for beef. Such a feeder finds a | pecte: 
feedlot a big help. other 
HE Tovrea feedlots, with 125 acres sch 
of corrals alone, are a model of me- | 4949, 
chanical efficiency. Trucks drive up to 
the scales under the feed loading chute 
and a record is kept of every pound of Mor 


feed issued to each group of cattle. The If 
one-man-operated trucks have special, in we 
two-compartment bodies, each side of level 
which has a 12-inch auger type screw of : 


running the length of the body. This | abou 
serew is driven from a power take-off anin 
on the transmission and feed is expelled be e 
from either side into the corral feed | 1,10 
troughs as the truck drives down the less 
alleys. Having a chute on each side | shit 
eliminates much turning around. We: 

The corral feed troughs are of cast — 
concrete with round bottoms, to elim- ms 
inate the sour-feed-in-the-corner prob- T 
lem. The 10-foot lengths have interlock- pac 
ing ends that require no mortar, and plic 
are cast, as are the concrete posts, in in 
Torrea’s own yards. The corral rails to 


a f 3-inch pipe and the welded top- eas 
rail serves as a water line to the water- 
ing troughs. mé 
In addition to feeding, this yard of- sle 
(Continued on Page 18) th 
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CONTINUED DOWN TREND EXPECTED 
IN WESTERN MEAT ANIMAL SURPLUS 


_ FLOW of 
western 


meat animals from 
farms and ranches to the 


feed iots and slaughterhouses of the 
East has ebbed steadily with the rapid 
growth of the western meat-packing 


industry. Before many years pass, that 
flow is likely to be down to a trickle. 


The prospect that an increasing share 
of the livestock raised in the West will 
be slaughtered and consumed in the 
West rests mainly on the population out- 
look. Over the last 25 years, the popu- 
lation of the 11 westernmost states plus 
Texas has grown more than three times 
as fast as in the rest of the country. 
The rate of increase in the West is ex- 
pected to continue greater than in the 
other 36 states. By 1955, around 30,000,- 
000 persons may be living in the West 
compared with the 27,300,000 in mid- 
1949, 


More People, More Meat 

If consumption of meat per person 
in western states stays at about the same 
level as in recent years, a population 
of 30,000,000 in 1955 would consume 
about 1,200,000,000 more pounds of meat 
animals than in recent years. This would 
be equal to 800,000 cattle, 375,000 calves, 
1,100,000 hogs and 1,000,000 lambs. Un- 
less there is a considerable increase in 
shipments of dressed meat into the 
West from other areas, these animals 
would be slaughtered in western pack- 
ing plants. 


The inroads being made by western 
packers on the slaughter animal sup- 
plies of western states is brought out 
in the accompanying chart. The area 
to the west of each of the “li of 
east-west movement” on the three maps 
is the approximate area in which net 
marketings of livestock equal the 
slaughter of western packing plants for 
the particular period shown, This does 
not mean that all meat animals raised 
to the west of these lines are slaugh- 
tered in the West. Actually, of course, 
shipments of livestock cross these lines 
from considerable distance on either side. 


Hog Shortage Increases 


The increase in the area needed to 
supply slaughter requirements of west- 
ern packers shows how rapidly the sur- 
pluses of cattle and sheep in the West 
have been reduced. The West has never 
produced enough hogs to meet slaughter 
needs of western packers. As the popu- 
lation of the area has grown, western 
packers have drawn increasingly on 
states to the east for the hogs they need. 

The eastward shift of the lines of 
east-west movement apparently will con- 
tinue, in which case surpluses of cattle 
and sheep available for shipment east 
will diminish. Unless present trends are 
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reversed, eastern packers will have to 
depend more and more on other areas 
for their slaughter animal supplies. 


Require Less Finish 

The future growth of the packing in- 
dustry in the West will be affected by 
the kind and quality of meat demanded 
by western consumers. In the past, this 
demand has been satisfied by meat with 
less “finish” than in other parts of the 
country. Most of the cattle, calves, 
sheep and lambs slaughtered in the 
West have been “grass-fat.” 

If western consumers continue to be 
satisfied with meat with less finish than 
is usual in other parts of the country, 
future slaughter needs of western pack- 
ers can be largely met with grass-fat 
cattle and sheep from western ranges. 
If demand for meat with a high finish 
increases, however, the ability of west- 
ern packers to meet this demand will 
depend largely on the efficiency of west- 
ern farmers in producing fed livestock 
and on future relationships between 
freight rates for live animals and 
dressed meat moved east or west. 


Depends on Feed Supplies 


The ability of western farmers and 
ranchers to increase supplies of fed cat- 
tle and sheep in the future will depend 
directly on their ability to increase feed 
supplies. The opportunity to increase 
feed production, in turn, will depend 
largely on future irrigation programs, 
or on range improvement and on the 
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extent to which wheat can be used for 
feed. 

In the past, commercial feeding in the 
West, generally, has been confined to 
irrigated farming areas where supplies 
of grain, hay and sugar beet by-prod- 
ucts are adequate. Much of the cattle- 
feeding business in the future also will 
center in irrigated areas. 

On farms put under irrigation in the 
future, livestock feeding will have to 
compete with dairy products, fruits, 
vegetables and other cash crops. Its suc- 
cess will depend on how profitable it is, 
compared with other enterprises. How- 
ever, some increase in feeding is likely 
in any case. Most irrigated farms pro- 
duce at least some feed crops in the ro- 
tation. Futhermore, any increase in the 
dairy industry probably would add to 
supplies of slaughter livestock. 


Wheat a Possibility 


The opportunity for increasing feed 
supplies available to western farmers 
by using wheat for feed is promising. 
Wheat is as good as, or better than, the 
feed grains for most types of feeding 
operations. A recent study showed that 
growing wheat for feed is a promising 
use for excess acreage. However, more 
research is needed before the extent to 
which western farmers will be able to 
rely on wheat for feed can be deter- 
mined. 

Some wheat is fed every year in the 
West. Most of it is home-grown grain 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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CATTLE 
ON THE 
OPEN 
SEAS 


(Last year, American National Mem- 
ber A. Hartwell Carter, manager of the 
Parker Ranch at Kamuela, Hawaii, asked 
another long-time member and widely 
known cattleman—Carl Taussig —to 
select for him and, if possible, bring to 
Hawaii three purebred Hereford bulls to 
be used on the ranch there. Mr. Taussig, 
one of three brothers who for many 
years operated a large ranch at Parshall, 
Colo., and who now makes his home in 
Denver, agreed—and the following, in 
his own words, is the story of the inter- 
esting trip which resulted.) 


ee is an account of a journey on 
which I escorted three bulls to 
Hawaii—on a boat which carried also 
some 500 head of hogs as well as a num- 
ber of horses and 250 fighting cocks. (The 
horses and cattle—including a large 
number of dairy animals—were at the 
front of the boat, while the hogs and 
chickens held forth, very vocally, in the 
back.) 


The boat on which I and my three 
charges were supposed to sail during 
the first week in December of 1949 was 
named the Hawaiian Rancher. However, 
before leaving Denver I received a wire 
from the Matson Line that the ship had 
been damaged by fire and that shipment 
would be delayed indefinitely. I was at 
a loss as to what to do next. The bulls 
had been loaded for departure and it 
wasn’t a very good time to be left, sud- 
denly, high and dry. Sometime before 
5 o’clock that afternoon I put in a call 
for the shipping office in L. A., and 15 
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Two views of the deck of 
the Refiner, showing the 
sheds used for the Hawaii- 
bound cattle and the tangle 
of gear—rope, machinery, 
hay, etc.—lying underfoot. 
The sheds were lashed down 
and secured with ropes. 


minutes later I had a reservation on the 
Hawaiian Refiner, which loaded out of 
San Francisco instead of Los Angeles. . 

I made it out to California O.K. and got 
the bulls loaded, and we pulled out of 
San Francisco about 3 in the afternoon 
of Dec. 9 (having left Denver on the 
4th). 


As the time for departing from the 
Mainland drew near, the various species 
of livestock all got on their soap boxes 
at once, and such hollerin’, yellin’ and 
squealin’ you never did hear. Too, orders 
were being given; you could hear shouted 
complaints from the stevedores . . . but 
at last we got the boat all set, the 
hatches battened down, and we “took 
off” under the Golden Gate bridge. 


We had loaded the cattle up a long 
chute about 100 feet long and raised to 
an elevation of about 25 or 30 feet from 
the dock to the deck of the boat. On the 
deck, as shown in the pictures, were the 
sheds for the cattle. These were already 
lashed down and secured with ropes. 
They were about 8 feet high and about 
10 feet wide; they were put up in sec- 
tions with the ends knocked out, so as 
to form one long shed about 300 to 400 
feet long. . . . Behind the three bulls I 
was herding to the Parker Ranch came 
the loading of the dairy cattle. 


About 4:30 that first evening it got 
quite rough, but I managed to get up to 
the front to feed and water the bulls 
and get them settled for the night. I had 
to do plenty of scrambling to get around 
all the gear and tackle, the ropes, ma- 
chinery, etc. After I got back down, I 





had my dinner. About 7:30 in the eye. 
ning I went to the mate and asked him 
if he thought the sheds were firmly 
enough lashed—I know that ropes 
sometimes give and cables stretch. As | 
stood on the upper deck of the freightey 
I could see the waves and sheets of wa. 
ter coming right over the tops of the 
sheds 3 to 4 feet deep and running back 
off the top of the ship and into the ocean 
again. Considering the weight of all that 
water, it was natural that I would be 
concerned. One thing, though: I was 
awfully glad that Lloyd’s was carrying 
insurance on everything! 


WENT to bed but couldn’t sleep be. 

cause the bed was tipping on at least 
a 30-degree angle every time the boat 
dipped. Since it also made a 30-de- 
gree slant on the way back and over the 
other way, you can see that I was mak. 
ing a regular 60-degree swing. About 
10:30 my worst fears seemed to be con- 
firmed when I heard a terrible com- 
motion. Squeals, yells—bedlam! I jumped 
out, got into some essential clothing, 
went down two flights of stairs—and 
there saw the darndest sight: 


An extra-big sea had broken the hog 
pens in the back end of the ship (“aft,” 
if you want to be really salty about it!) 
and had hit the hog pens in the rear 
and broken them loose. Hogs were run- 
ning wild all over the place—and lots of 
water over everything too. The only dry 
places the poor things could find was 
by ducking into the sailors’ cabins on 
deck. There must have been 50 such 
rooms on this first deck—and a hog or 
two in every room! Sailors were grab- 
bing them by the legs and trying franti- 
cally, in every way, to round them up. 
Every so often you could hear one of the 
boys cussing that d----- if he was going 
to sleep’in a hog pen! 


I just stood on the steps enjoying the 
scene. The pigs couldn’t get at me, so! 
really had me a good vantage point. Be- 
fore morning they finally got all the 
animals shoved back, and as far as | 
know they still had their 500 pigs in the 
pen. I never did hear whether they lost 
any of them but I rather think not, be- 
cause a hog is pretty smart. 

Next morning I looked and found the 
sheds all there, the bulls O.K. and very 
calm. From that time on they had pleas- 
ant, smooth sailing. (Not long after we 
had got under way I had had an idea for 
simplifying things a bit as far as clean- 
ing out the sheds was concerned: I just 
knocked out the back end of the shed fac- 
ing into the sea and from then on had 4 
good place to throw the bull. I really 
spread fertilizer all over the vastness of 
the Pacific Oce:n for the rest of that 
voyage!) 

The bulls ate well and didn’t seem to 
get sea-sick at all. (I didn’t know if 
this was because they were on four legs 
or what—but so far as I know, all the 
livestock did well. In fact, five of the 
dairy cows had calves that first night.) 

Four or five days later we landed in 
Honolulu. This city is on the island of 
Oahu, which is one of the chain of Ha 
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wali: 1 Islands, a territory of the United 
Stat: s. I was glad to get there ... About 
25 h:ad of race horses, that had been 
over on the Mainland running and then 
had .o remain because of the shipping 
strik s of last fall, were unloaded. The 
milk cows came off next, and then the 
rest of the menagerie, except the three 
bulls for the Parker Ranch. 


|. lay over in Honlulu for three days 

‘vhile freight was being unloaded, and 
it w:.s there that I met a representative 
of the Parker Ranch who had been sent 
to meet us. This cowboy had been born 
and raised on the Ranch; his name, 
“Dac” Hogan. He was about 72 years 
old and I was sort of skeptical at first 
about letting him take the bulls over 
by himself. (I needn’t have been.) I de- 
cided to go along and see the animals 
delivered. 


I got well acquainted with Hogan. 
He shared the cabin with me and was 
quite a character. It was surprising how 
we carried on a conversation—he spoke 
a little English and I knew no Hawaiian, 
but we did O.K. 


We went next to the island of Maui, 
another in the Hawaiian group, and 
there went through the regular unload- 
ing procedure, which was pretty compli- 
cated and noisy. When you realize the 
size of the ship, it would seem like quite 
a chore to get it just where you want it 
in the berth. 

We had a three-day lay-over on Maui 
while unloading. Hogan and another 
man and I rented a car one day and 
drove all over the island. The country 
roads are poor—like cow trails. Maui 
is an agricultural island. There is a 
town named Wailuka, and a _ volcano 
which we visited (and we also looked 
at some sugar and pineapple plantations.) 

As we were looking at the volcano we 
were reminded of the story about the 
tourist bureau representative from Los 
Angeles who had gone to Honolulu. He 
was met there by the Honolulu tourist 
bureau man and shown around. Every- 
thing he saw, there was something bet- 

























This picture gives a good indication of how much cargo goes into a freighter on the Island lines. The Hawaiian Ranch- 


ter in California 
much better; the hotels were bigger, 
etc., etc. Finally they went to see a vol- 
cano, and neither one said anything as 
they stood looking into it. At last the 
Honolulu man said, “I suppose you have 


. . . the beaches were 


something better than this in Los 
Angeles?” The Angelino thought a 
minute and then said, “No—but we’ve 
got a. fire department that could put 
the durn thing out in 15 minutes!” 


After we returned from our sightsee- 
ing, we spent the evening in Wailuka. 
It’s a strange thing—Wailuka is on an 
entirely different island (Hawaii) from 
the one where Hogan lives, yet whenever 
he would meet another true Hawaiian, 


_ there seemed to be instant recognition 


and a conversation would take place. 
Oddly enough, however, he did not know 
any of the members of the mixed races 
that are contained in the melting pot 
that makes up the Territory ... and, 
by the way, there is no racial prejudice 
there, at all. 


f  deconane our ship had unloaded the 

tremendous cargo it carried for Maui, 
we went on, and about 6 oclock the next 
evening we landed at the port of Hilo 
(pronounced Hee-lo) which is the chief 
city of the island of Hawaii. Here I 
found out that every order which the 
captain shouts to the first officer is 
written down and then repeated to the 
engineer in the engine room. In that way, 
a complete record is made of the dock- 
ing; this is filed with the Department 
of Commerce in Washington so that if 
anything should go wrong while a ship 
is being docked they’d know where to 
place the blame. (I always thought the 
department consisted of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, but now I know that 
the department has something more to 
do than give out licenses for trucks!) 


The morning after we put in at Hilo 
a truck came from the Parker Ranch 
to pick up the bulls. We led each animal 
out into a crate which was hoisted to 
the top of the deck. There a boom picked 





up the crate, set it on the dock, the door 
was opened and the bull walked right 
into the truck. 


I don’t know if the animals gained 





The top view in this cut shows a bull 
looking out of a crate in which he has 
been boosted from the ship to the dock. 
In the lower shot, a boom has lifted the 
crate to the top of the deck. 

From the opened crate, the bull walks 
right into a waiting truck. Misty condi- 
tions which prevailed particularly during 
the unloading made it difficult to ob- 
tain clear pictures. 


er, which was damaged by fire shortly before Mr. Taussig was to embark on it, rides high, wide and empty in the back- 
ground, while the loaded Refiner (in front) sits very low on the water. At right is a view of the busy deck of the Refiner. 
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Fun in a Hawaiian outrigger. (L. to 
r.) Oda Mason of Laramie, Wyo., an 
executive committeeman of the Amer- 
ican National; C. King, formerly of 
North Park, Colo., who now herds tour- 
ists around the Islands instead of cat- 
tle; Carl Taussig, the man who writes 
this story of a three-bull escorted voy- 
age, and Gay Harris, who plans Island 
tours. 


anything on the way over from the 
Mainland or not but they may anyway. 
I don’t think they lost a bit of weight 
during the journey (which took 21 
days in the case of the Nebraska bull, 
which had traveled farthest). This 
bull came from Mousel Brothers at Cam- 
bridge; the other two came, respectively, 
from Walter Redies of Torrington, Wyo., 
and B. P. Franklin of Meeker,, Colo. 


I recently got a letter from#Mr. Car- 
ter and he said the bulls were doing -all 
right in every way. 


Spring Song 
Sing a song o’ weather: 
Grass is showin’ green, 
Creak o’ saddle leather... 
Brones are frisky mean. 
Bulls are pawin’, fussin’, 


Tree sap starts to perk; 
Bunkhouse loafers cussin’— 
Time to go to work! 
—HowarpD HAYNES. 











Short-Feds Predominate 
And Continue Profitable 


By H. W. FRENCH 


IVESTOCK MARKETS CURRENTLY 

are very sensitive to receipts. A few 
too many offerings and down goes the 
market; on light supplies the market 
bounds back again, but gradually the 
spread in prices is narrowing and may 
get still narrower. 

From mid-January to mid-April, high 
good and choice steers at Chicago de- 
clined $3-$6 while common to low me- 
dium advanced $2. High good and choice 
heifers were $1-$5 lower and common 
to low medium $2-$3 higher. During that 
pericd, common to good beef cows 
worked upward $2-$4, and bulls $1-$1.50. 


During the week ended Apr. 6 
only 2 per cent of the beef steers at 
Chicago graded choice to prime, 
while such offerings were practically 
absent at Omaha and Sioux City 
where the medium to good made up 
about 97 to 99 per cent of the supply. 
At the same time last year 18.8 per- 
cent of the steers at Chicago graded 
choice to prime. 


Short-Feds Dominant 


Cattle feeders are not keeping their 
cattle in the feedlots as long as in pre- 
vious years and this practice will con- 
tinue as long as the short-feds make 
money. The scarcity of top cattle bears 
out the statement that short-feds are 
predominating everywhere. 

Many are relatively bullish on the fu- 
ture for good and choice fed cattle and 
expect the rise to develop within two 
months. Some anticipate plenty of 
strength earlier, yet there are many who 
expect some decline before the upturn 
happens. 


During the first week of April 
Chicago reported the lightest run of 
the year, and supplies elsewhere dur- 
ing April were not heavy. Shipping 
demand has been of good volume at 
most points and this independent 
buying has acted as a prop under 
the prices. California and other West 
Coast buyers are operating on the 
Denver market, although not to the 
extent shown in March. 


It is surprising how the call for 
bulls continues so urgent in the face 
of prices far above the level of best 
beef cows and relatively high as 

» compared with going prices for good 
beef steers. This is the season dur- 
ing which bulls usually sell rela- 
tively high, but this year this class 
is doing an unusually good job. 


Although there are many dry spots 
in the range and pasture areas, little 
forced movement of cattle has been re- 
ported to date and down in Texas grow- 


ers are still holding their cattle at high 
prices for current and fall delivery. Re. 
cent rains hit eastern Colorado and 
western Kansas and .some moisture was 
reported in parts of New Mexico and 
Texas. 


Hog Slaughter Up, Others Down 


There was a slight decrease in federal 
slaughter of cattle, calves and sheep 
and lambs during March, but a 700,000 
increase was reported in the slaughter 
of hogs. Cattle slaughter for the next 
few months will not be large although 
many hogs will be available. The slaugh- 
ter of old-crop lambs is nearing the end 
as very few remain on feed in the prin- 
cipal feeding areas. This will be offset 
somewhat by increased arrivals of spring 
lambs. 


Cattle feeders are still reporting 
profits, although in many instances 
the margins are diminishing—due, 
principally, to the continued high 
prices of replacement stock, which 
is finding a very broad outlet. One 
set of buyers wants fleshy cattle for 
the feedlot and another set will take 
only thin, light stock. 


Although the top on beef steers at 
Chicago was $33.50, the percentage of 
sales up to $32 was small, and many 
medium to good had to sell at $23.50 
to $28.50. Comparable heifers went 
largely at $23 to $27.50, although some 
choice heavies reached $29. It was large- 
ly a $19.50 to $21 market for good cows 
but young cows reached $22, canners 
and cutters bulking at $13 to $16.75. 
Heavy sausage bulls often passed $23, 
lightweight medium kinds making $21 
to $21.50. 

About 62 percent of the pasture in 
the Osage area of Oklahoma and the 
Blue Stem section of Kansas were un- 
der lease by Apr. 1 and at the same 
time a year ago 80 per cent were under 
lease. The supply of wintered-over and 
locally-owned cattle was a little larger 
than a year earlier but a smaller move- 
ment from Texas and the Southwest is 
in prospect. 


Effect of Support Stop 


Discontinuance of support prices for 
poultry may not help the livestock mar- 
kets, as indications pointed to heavy pro- 
duction in the face of none too cheap 
feed prices. Eggs also have fallen in 
price. For the time being, at least, there 
is no support price for hogs. During the 
first two weeks of April the average 
price of barrows and gilts at seven lead- 
ing markets stood at $15.93. 


Fresh poultry in cold storage on Apr. 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Weight loss is common for animals suffering 
from pinkeye. They become feverish, go off feed, 
and “shrink” when they should be gaining pounds 
for marketing. Dust, pollen, wind, sun and snow- 
glare aggravate the condition, and the cornea of 
the eye usually becomes involved. Blindness may 
be the result. Immunity apparently does not re- 
sult from an attack, some animals being attacked 
repeatedly. Call it infectious conjunctivitis, infec- 
tidus keratitis or pinkeye—it will cost money if 
left untreated. 
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When pinkeye threatens profits, use Trisulfanol.*— 
it contains: 


@ 3 sulfas in liquid solution effective against a wide range of 
organisms found in clinical pinkeye, especially those that cause 
secondary infections. e 


@*Anesthetic that goes to work immediately to soothe irri- 
tated eye membrane. 


@ Urea supplements antiseptic action of sulfas and stimulates 
healing processes. 


@ Propylene glycol to spread antiseptics over the eye, bring- 
ing them into constant contact with bacteria. 


Trisulfanol is easy to use... New sprayer permits one- 
hand application. Storage is no problem for it’s stable without 
refrigeration. 


Trisulfanol contains no oil to attract dust and irritating 
foreign particles to an already inflamed eye. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES «: BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
*CUTTER Trade Name 


CUTTER Trisulfanol 


Laboratory-Perfected for Pinkeye Treatment 


May, 1950 











PERMANENT, YEAR-ROUND PASTURE 


Paseeve cattle producers are 
giving careful thought to the advan- 
tages of maintaining permanent pas- 
tures throughout the year. Dependence 
upon weather is dangerous, and, during 
these days of high labor costs with the 
need for maintaining stock at peak con- 
dition, the matter of pasture irrigation 
is being given careful consideration. 
Many universities can provide figures 
on the increase in the number of head 
per acre which can be carried by irri- 
gated permanent pastures .. . not only 
carried, but carried constantly and with 


assured, steady development. It is fre- 
quently found that although average 
rainfall is ample, a drouth of three, 
four or six weeks can upset the cattle- 
man’s plans. With irrigation, this is 
unnecessary, and the investment in ade- 
quate equipment pays dividends directly. 

To approach the problem of pasture 
irrigation, the producer should rely on 
a competent manufacturer of water dis- 
tribution equipment to supply him with 
complete details regarding movement of 
lines, pump requirements and cost of 
equipment. 


Systems such as the ones pictured can 
be engineered to meet the needs of short 
or deep-rooted cover crops, light or 
heavy soils and varying water supplies, 
Working for long hours to spread the 
required amount of water, they can 
often establish a “round-the-clock” rain 
application with a minimum of moves, 

Average pastures become outstanding 
pastures through. proper management 
which includes adequate and timely irri- 
gation. Experience has proved that 
long-range pasture planning pays divi- 
dends.—S. V. GUNNISON. 


eee 





Dairymen on the north coast of California preparing to move their 800-foot line of perfor- 
ated low-pressure sprinkling pipe. While this is one of the rainiest areas in California, these 
dairymen cannot afford a setback during the summer months. 


Illustrating a valve take-off from 
a main line, serving a short lateral in 
native grass pasture. It provides a uni- 
form, controlled application of water 
without dry spots. This is a smaller 
system with individual sections of 
quick-coupled pipe moved by hand. 
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Pasture of natural grasses and clovers and a 660- 
foot line of revolving sprinkler pipe being towed into its 
new position by a Jeep. This new tow-line method per- 
mits the use of a horse on smaller jobs or a Jeep or 
tractor on larger jobs, to move a line of pipe to a new 
position without uncoupling the connections. This is an 


important time and labor saving development. 
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FOR FAST ACTION AGAINST BACTERIAL DISEASES 


use SULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


The All-Purpose, Time-Proved, = ae 


Calf Diphtheria + Metritis 


Get the advantages of opintt fray peculiar gage. shonin 


ONCE-A-DAY treatment 


4 o* 
“mat inpustry St—™ 


Calf Scours « Bacillary Enteritis 


Time means much when you are fighting costly bacterial diseases. To overcome 
infection quickly, use SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle. Prolonged illness of val- 
uable animals is avoided, labor and time are saved and nervous animals are not 
excited by frequently repeated handling. One treatment with this remarkable 
drug often brings an animal back to normal feeding. 


SULMET Sulfamethazine is available in six dosage forms: POWDER, TABLETS, 
OBLETS*, EMULSION, SOLUTION 12.5% (may be used as a drench) and 
INJECTABLE SOLUTION available by or on the prescription of a veterinarian. 
Read carefully the circular enclosed in the package for best results in the use of 
this product. 


Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant war against disease. 
Consult him for the most effective management practices and disease-control pro- 
cedures to meet your individual needs. 

Free literature gladly sent upon request. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Clip this coupon and send to us at the address below for your 
FREE COPY of “COMMON DISEASES OF LIVESTOCK.” 





Name ui MN Oi a ise ae cate epee 


OW lace: _County 


My Dealer’s Name Is— a — cial RONG Ribera 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 

















































TAILORED BEEF 


(Continued from Page 10) 

fers cattlemen other services. They have 
a hydraulically operated branding chute. 
A normal crew of four men can brand 
200 head an hour. Many stockmen find 
it cheaper to pay Tovrea for branding 
than to do it themselves on their ranches. 
Of course while the stock is in the 
squeeze it can also be. dehorned, cas- 
trated and given vaccines. 


N the impressive administration build- 

ing many cattle buyers have offices, as 
do veterinarians, brokers, banks, etc. The 
big lobby serves as a meeting place for 
everyone concerned. Many a quarter- 
million deal has been casually made 
here, over a cup of coffee, with half- 
million deals being not too infrequent. 

A feature of the yards that eastern 
visitors find of great interest are the 20 
or more wel! trained cow horses that 
are used. Naturally, with so many cat- 
tle moving from one section of-the yards 
to another, and with shipments in and 
out taking place all year around, a well 
mounted group of cowboys is needed. 
That is one feature of the operations 
that no one has figured out how to 
mechanize. These cow-horses know their 
stuff. 

Tovrea has shipping and receiving 
facilities, with scales at both rail and 
truck ramps. Scales, in fact, are located 
all over the yards. This eliminates con- 
gestion as well as long drives down the 
alleys between the corrals when cattle 
have to be moved. And the scales are 
used constantly for weighing feed-trucks, 
field crops as they are brought in, and 
that revenue-producing by-product of 
any feedlot—manure. This fertilizer is 
one of the cheapest and most efficient 
means of keeping the valley farm lands 
at the peak of productivity. A farmer 
can truck in his field harvest and return 
home loaded with manure. 

Custom feedlots have become an an- 
swer to many of the cattlemen’s prob- 
lems, whether he’s a range cattle grower, 
a big-scale cattle feeder, or a small 
farmer-feeder. A custom feedlot provides 
“tailored” services for: (1) Fattening 
facilities for upgrading; (2) Holding 
facilities for more favorable prices; (3) 
A concentration of cattle buyers; (4) 


em 






Economical costs that none except the 
largest operators can match; (5) Sell- 
ing advice from experts; (6) Year-round 
availability of services, which is es- 
pecially valuable to the arid Southwest 
in “drouth” years; (7) Supervision of 
livestock by experienced experts; (8) 
At-hand service of veterinarians, ship- 
ping representatives, cattle inspectors, 
bankers, etc. 


The Month's Markets 


(Continued from Page 14) 
1 showed a marked increase over a year 
ago, with the biggest gain in turkeys. 
Frozen and cured meats in storage were 
down materially from a year ago. 
Exports of feeder cattle from 

Canada for the year through Mar. 30 

totaled 85,440 against 14,136 for the 

corresponding period last year. Ex- 
ports of beef and veal for the period 
totaled 12,796,984 pounds against 

8,865,947 pounds a year earlier. 

There were 141,141 cattle and calves 
sent to feedlots and pastures in the eight 
Corn Belt states during March, an in- 
crease of over 15,000 from a year ago. 
Some decrease was noted for Iowa and 
substantial gains for Illinois and Ne- 
braska. Feeder sheep and lambs into the 
same section totaled 100,633—up 39.000 
from a year ago. Minnesota showed 
some decrease while increases were big 
for Nebraska and Illinois. 

The number of cattle on feed on Apr. 
1 in 11 Corn Belt states showed an in- 
crease of 8 per cent or 220,000 head as 
compared to a year earlier, but there 
was some decrease in Minnesota and 
Kansas. There were 1,809,000 on feed 
in Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska—up 10 
per cent from a year ago. The January- 
to-April inmovement for Nebraska was 
up 88 per cent, Illinois 53 per cent and 
Iowa 9 per cent. 

California reported an increase over 
a year ago of 42 per cent on Apr. 1 but 
most of these may be marketed in the 
next 60 days. Colorado had about the 
same number as a year ago. Feeding in 
Idaho on Apr. 1 was down 29 per cent 
from Jan. 1. 

Most of the replacement cattle at Chi- 
cago were of a feeder variety and coun- 
try buyers often took two-way steers at 
prices in line with what killers were 
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Alfalfa hay storage stack. No covering needed because of small amount of rain in Arizona. Thin outer layer 
turns straw colored but inside hay-stays green and nutritious. 






paying for this type. The outlet was 
broad around the market circuit byt 
some reports indicate that operations jn 
the producing areas have slowed down 
slightly although auction rings have 


_ been well attended. 


Stockers, Feeders Strong 

Stocker and feeder prices were on the 
strong side, country buyers paying lit. 
tle attention to the current trend on fat 
cattle. They definitely expect the fat-cat. 
tle market to improve in the next few 
months. The number of thin, light cat. 
tle is below normal, although some have 
moved out of New Mexico to South Da. 
kota. 

Hog price changes were not very se. 
vere during the period but going into 
April when support prices were off for 
the time being the market worked higher 
and then reacted slightly. Best butcher 
hogs at Chicago closed around $16.75 
for the high point of April and compar. 
ing with $16.25 the low day. Receipts 
have not been heavy, and the percentage 
of sows was small. 

Contracting of lambs in the producing 
areas was of minor volume, and at the 
central markets the call for shearing 
and feeding lambs fell off sharply as 
the fat-lamb market broke and became 
stagnant, only to recover sharply near 
the close. Light supplies were reported 
late and buyers fought for numbers. 


Lamb Conditions Better 

Condition of spring lambs improved 
slightly during March. Beneficial rains 
hit California where new lambs were in 
the best condition in several years. 
Lambs in Texas are in good to excellent 
condition but the feed supply is not too 
satisfactory as moisture is needed. March 
weather was not favorable in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Conditions were good 
in the southeastern states. 

Irregularity featured the slaughter 
lamb market all month. When shippers 
were in the market everything moved 
readily except extremely heavy offerings 
but when outsiders had no orders the 
market usually took a nose dive. Fat 
lambs. other than springs, will be scarce 
the balance of the season. Fat ewes suf- 
fered the first decline of any con- 
sequence after having held firmly for 
several months. 
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WESTERN BEEF 
SURPLUS DOWN 


(Continued from Page 11) 
not of commercial grade and is fed 
mainiy to carry livestock through the 
wintr rather than for fattening. Con- 
sidernble quantities of wheat have been 
fed for fattening in past years when 
the relation of wheat and feed grain 
prices favored feeding of wheat. 
ever, the supply of animals fattened on 


wheat has not been regular enough to 
encourage western packers to expand 
their facilities. If future relationships 
between wheat and feed grain prices 
are favorable for wheat feeding, it 
could provide the basis for a consider- 
able expansion in western feeding oper- 
ations. 


How- 


Benefits To Producers 

An increase in feeding operations 
would add to total meat production of 
the western area by increasing average 
weights per animal. Another possibility 
for increasing production is by increas- 
ing the carrying capacity of western 
irrigated pastures and ranges through 
better management. Material gains in 
this direction already have been made, 
particularly in the case of irrigated 
pastures. 

The increased volume of packing in 
the West will benefit western livestock 
producers. It will mean new and ex- 
panded markets. It also will mean that 
western producers will be able to sell a 
larger share of the meat animals nearer 
the home farm or ranch, with a result- 
ing decline in transportation and other 
marketing costs. If livestock feeding 
grows to any extent, it also will cause 
considerable changes in the operations 
of many farms. 


Effects Far Reaching 


The effects of the changes will extend 
beyond the western states. As the num- 
ber of western cattle and sheep avail- 
able to eastern markets is reduced, live- 
stock production in other parts of the 
country may be stimulated. Over the 
long run, this could result in some im- 
portant changes in the way farm land 
in the United States is used. 


(This is the second of two articles 
reproduced from Agricultural Situation, 
a publication of the USDA. In it, Au- 
thor Harold Abel of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, continues his dis- 
cussion of past trends and future pros- 
pects for the trade in western slaughter 
livestock. The material is based on -re- 
search done under the Research and 
Marketing Act by the agricultural ex- 
periment stations of the western states 
and the BAE.) 


OLD SETTLER 


He rambles like an Indian scout, 
He’ll walk ten miles to catch a trout; 
But when it’s time to do the chores, 
A crowbar can’t pry him outdoors! 


—Howard Haynes. 


May, 1950 








RECEIVES GIFT 

At the April 1 
meeting of the 
Amador-El Dorado 
ado - Sacramento 
branch of the CCA 
E. F. Smith, soon- 
to-retire supervis- 
or of the El Dor- 
ado National For- 
est, was presented 
with a leather bag 
as a gift from the 
group. He is 
shown, at right, ac- 
cepting it from 
President Francis 
Bacchi of Lotus. 
Looking on, 
left, are Stan Van Vleck of Sloughhouse and Jake Schneider, a!so of Sloughouse. 





THERE WILL BE 
BARGAINS FOR 
EVERYONE IN THIS 
LARGE OFFERING 









THE LARGEST GROUP 
OF PUREBRED 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
EVER SOLD 


What? 


Where? 
When? 


OUR OFFERING INCLUDES: 


50 TRIED AND PROVEN HERD BULLS 
500 COWS WITH CALVES AT SIDE 
150 COWS CLOSE TO CALVING 
50 TWO-YEAR OLD REPLACEMENT HEIFERS 
200 YEARLING REPLACEMENT HEIFERS, OPEN 
37 YEARLING COMMERCIAL HEIFERS, OPEN 


There kave been more championships won with <teers produced in this herd than any 
other herd in the land. In the fat carload shows Tarkio bred and fed steers swept the 
shows, winning 11 consecutive grand championships over a 3-year period at Denver, 
Ft. Worth, Omaha, Kansas City and International shows. Eleven consecutive g:and 
championships were won at the Denver National Western Livestock Shows. The record 
from the standpoint of the finished product is the greatest in the land. Steers pro- 
duced in this herd have continued winning in the hands of other feeders. 



































COMPLETE DISPERSION SALE OF THE 
WORLD-FAMOUS TARKIO RANCH HERD 
OF PUREBRED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


TARKIO LAKESIDE RANCH, 
NEAR LARAMIE, WYOMING 


MAY 29 - 30 - 31—STARTING 
AT 10 A.M. ON MAY 29 





Tarkio Cattle have had distribution for breeding purposes 
from coast to coast! 

















COME AND BUY 
YOU WILL LIKE WHAT YOU BUY 


COME AND SEE 
YOU WILL LIKE WHAT YOU SEE 


ABER, L, 1900 Gus 



















FOR FOR 
CATALOG RESERVATIONS 
WRITE: WRITE: 


Sale Manager: J. B. McCorkle, Conner Hotel, Laramie, Wyoming 
(CATALOG ONLY ON REQUEST) 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 





Eight California Branch Meetings 
Attract Interest, Good Attendance 


Talking things 
over at the meet- 
ing which saw 
the re-activation 
of the Merced- 
Mariposa associ- 
ation in Califor- 
nia. (L. to r.) 
Wilbur Robinson, 
the __ president; 
Henry Wolfsen, 
vice - president; 
J. Edgar Dick, 
secretary of the 
California Cattle- 
men’s’ Associa- 
tion, and Doyle 
Richards, _ secre- 
tary of the local 
group. 


oon attendance and a gratify- 

ing display of interest by the dele- 
gates marked an eight-meeting circuit 
on the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion calendar in late March and early 
April. Participating in all of these CCA 
branch meetings was a group of speakers 
consisting of Dave Snedden of Bakers- 
field, president of the California state as- 
sociation; J. Edgar Dick of San Francisco, 
the secretary; Dr. Jim Jacks, CCA field 
representative; Jim Hartnell of the of- 
fice of the market reporting service, 
USDA, San Francisco, and Radford Hall 
of Denver, Colo., assistant executive sec- 
retary of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 


The first of the meetings took place 
Mar. 27 at Merced. In this evening gath- 
ering, the Merced-Mariposa association 
was re-activated and the following offi- 
cers were elected: Wilbur Robinson of 
Merced, president; Henry Wolfsen of 
Dos Palos, vice-president; Doyle Rich- 
ards of Merced, secretary-treasurer. The 
touring group of speakers was joined at 
this meeting by Horace Strong, exten- 
sion livestock specialist, and Merced 
County Farm Supervisor Wolf, who also 
addressed the stockmen. 


The Madera branch of the CCA pro- 
vided the second meeting, at Madera. 
under the chairmanship of John O’Neal 
of O’Neals. veteran president of the or- 
ganization. The visiting group met with 
a good attendance at this afternoon as- 
sembly, which took place on Mar. 28. 
People in this section were feeling good 
on account of recent rains that had 
greened up the hillsides, and this helped 
to set a cheerful tone for the meeting. 


That same evening, the five travelers 
went to Sanger for an evening meeting 
of the Fresno County association. This 
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was presided over by President Bob John- 
son of Sanger. Here, as at many of the 
other meetings, the public relations film 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association, “All Flesh Is Grass,” was 
shown and drew good comments. 


A luncheon meeting of the Tulare 
branch of the CCA followed, on the 29th. 
This was held at Visalia. The program 
at this point included an additional 
speech—that of John Guthrie of Porter- 
ville, former member of the public re- 
lations committee of the American Na- 
tional and now active in the association’s 
finance committee. 


From Visalia the guest speakers went 
to Bakersfield for a meeting of the Kern 
County branch, CCA, to be held that 
same evening. In the afternoon, preced- 
ing the evening session, the following 
officers had been elected: Henry Bowen 
of Glennville, succeeding Carl Carver of 
Delano; J. C. Beagle of Bakersfield, sec- 
retary; J. B. Williams of Bakersfield, 
vice-president. An added speaker here 
was Hubbard Russell of Maricopa, a past 
president of the American National. 


A barbecue luncheon meeting of the 
San Luis Obispo branch came next, on 
the 30th, at San Luis Obispo. Jim Sin- 








ton, the president of this group, who 
later was named secretary - treasurer, 
presided. The barbecue, which was much 
enjoyed, was served outdoors, on the 
patio of the very attractive Women’s 
Club Building. 


The Monterey cattlemen met the fol- 
lowing day, Mar. 31, at Salinas. Chair. 
man of the meeting was Bill Smart of 
King City, the president. Secretary of 
the group is Jim Pettit of King City, 
Present at the meeting was Joe Muir, 
former extension animal husbandman at 
Washington State College and also a 
former secretary of the Washington Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, who is now farm 
adviser in charge of livestock at Salinas; 
Mr. Muir handled the showing of the 
film, “All Flesh Is Grass.” 


The final meeting, which took place 
in Sacramento on Saturday afternoon, 
Apr. 1, was that of the Amador-El Do- 
rado-Sacramento CCA branch. A feature 
at this meeting was the presentation, 
for the association, of a leather traveling 
bag which President Francis Bacchi of 
Lotus handed to E. F. Smith, forest 
supervisor of El Dorado National Forest, 
who is retiring soon. This meeting con- 
cluded with a banquet and dance. 


Forsiund Mead 
New Mex. Assn. 


EMBERS of the New Mexico Cattle 

Growers Association, convened Mar. 
26-28 at Albuquerque for their 36th an- 
nual meeting, elected Roy Forehand of 
Carlsbad to the presidency. New vice- 
presidents are Hal R. Cox, Las Cruces; 
J. S. Culberson, Lordsburg; Ed Heringa, 
Clayton, and W. R. Thompson, Santa 
Rosa. Horace H. Hening of Albuquerque 
is the organization’s secretary. 


More than 3,000 stockmen were pres- 
ent for the sessions, at which they 
voiced strong opposition to current fed- 
eral spending and the alarming govern- 
ment trend toward socialism; branded 
the Brannan Plan “unsound and en- 
tirely impractical;” called for preserva- 
tion of the Taylor Grazing Act and for 
basic legislation to cover administration 
of the Forest Service; urged speedy 
construction of an international bound- 
ary fence between the United States and 


Outdoor “business ses- 
sion” of the Madera 
branch, CCA, at Madera, 
consisted of (I. to r.) 
Roderick McKenzie and 
Jim McKenzie, Madera; 
John O’Neal of O’Neals, 
longtime 
the association, and Har- 
vey Russell, Madera. 
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Two of the featured speakers of the 
New Mexico meeting. Loren C. Bamert 
of Ione, Calif., president of the Ameri- 
can National, at left, with Ralph Trigg, 
administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, Washington. 
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Mexico from El Paso west. 


The association endorsed S-3038, which 
would establish record of title to all 
lands held by the federal government; 
asked for further beef cattle improve- 
ment work, for a change in federal beef 
grading, and more research in the cat- 
tle disease known as “water belly.” 

The governments of this country and 
of the Republic of Mexico were com- 
mended on the successful foot-and- 
mouth eradication campaign south of the 
border. Other actions taken included a 
special committee recommendation for 
an over-all theft prevention program in 
the state. 

Speakers at the New Mexico meeting 
included A. D. Brownfield of Deming, a 
former American National president; 
Loren C. Bamert of Ione, Calif., the in- 
cumbent president of the National, and 
Ralph Trigg, administrator of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
Washington. 

Ray Willoughby of San Angelo, Tex., 
president of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association; John Bab- 
bitt of Flagstaff, Ariz., head of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers Association, and 
David Rice, Denver, Colo., secretary of 
the Colorado Stock Growers, also de- 
livered addresses, as did Gen. Harry H. 
Johnson, American co-director of the 
foot-and-mouth eradication campaign in 
Mexico, and Frank Boice of Sonoita, 
Ariz., chairman of the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee. 

* ca x 

All officers of the New Mexico Junior 
Cattle Growers were re-elected. The 
president is George F. Ellis, Jr., of Bell 
Ranch. ——— 


La. Assn. Hears 
President Bamert 


HE 20TH annual convention of the 

Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association 
was held at Alexandria, Mar. 23-24. 
President Sylvan Friedman presided. 
Loren C. Bamert, president of the Amer- 
ican National, spoke in some detail on 
the necessity for strong local, state and 
national organizations. While the imme- 
diate future for the livestock industry 
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looks bright, said Mr. Bamert, constant 
watchfulness is needed to maintain home 
markets and protect the industry on 
many fronts. 

The stockmen also heard speeches by 
H. C. Sanders, director of extension at 
Louisiana State University; Howard 
Gramlich, of the agricultural depart- 
ment, Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road; Paul Thompson, cattle feeder from 
Terre Haute, Ind. They viewed two films 
—the American National’s public rela- 
tions release, “All Flesh is Grass,” and 
“The Nation’s Meat,” shown by Tom 
Chase of Swift & Company. 

Other program features included the 
reports of the president and W. T. Cobb, 
the secretary-treasurer and a discussion 
of progress of the brand commission by 
Noah Ward. 


WHATEVER YOUR IRRIGATION PROBLEM, 


AMES: 


CAN HELP YOU... 
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AMES designs systems for all methods of 
controlled irrigation: SPRINKLE (Hand- 
Move or Tow-A-Line), FURROW and FLOOD. 
Select the one best suited to your crops, 
soil, water supply. A low-cost, portable, 
efficient AMES system rounds out your 
investment in land and labor, assures 
superior crops, highest yields. Your choice, 
Aluminum or Galvanized pipe. Use our 
free planning service. 


PASTURE * CORN » BEETS » POTATOES 





CITRUS » NUTS « FRUITS « TRUCK 
BERRIES * ALFALFA 


Send coupon below to nearest plant 


W.R.AMES CO. 


150 HOOPER STREET+SAN FRANCISCO 7 


Also Surface Pipe, Syphons, Furro-Tubes 


SPRINKLE FLOOD ~~ FURROW 


IRRIGATION as easy as ABC! 


SELF-SEALING! SELF-LOCKING! 


Also new Take-Off and In-Line ABC VALVE 


W. R. AMES COMPANY, Dept. AC 150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 
or Dept. AC 3905 East Broadway, Tampa 5, Florida 


Send illustrated folders, also chart and questionnaire for free layout service. | am interested in: 
ACRES 
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Officers elected are: Mixon Bankston, 
president, and Ike Hamilton, first vice- 
president. 


Resolutions opposed the proposed 
Brannan farm program; approved 
changes in meat grading; urged passing 
of a bill (S. 1115) for erection of a 
boundary fence between this country 
and Mexico; commended the work of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board. 


They also asked that paroles in cattle 
theft convictions be tightened; advocated 
the free-enterprise system; urged con- 
sultation with the livestock and meat in- 
dustry on the army’s directive for the 
purchase of only Grade B beef; requested 
money to provide for the employment of 
brand inspectors, and called for con- 
tinued support of junior livestock shows. 
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PUSH, CLICK! IT’S ENGAGED! Water pres- 
sure automatically seals the connection. 
A TWIST, A PULL! IT’S APART! Saves 
steps, eliminates latching and unlatching. 
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The offices of the Montana Stockgrow- 
ers Association have been moved re- 
cently to the Livestock Building in He- 
lena; since 1932 they have been located 
in the Power Block annex. In addition 
to enlarge space, the new site boasts 
a convenient handiness to the city’s main 
hotels and business district. 


The fifth annual meeting of the North- 
west Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association 
will be held May 9 at Woodward, Okla. 
On the agenda are officers’ elections; a 
style show for the ladies attending the 
meeting; a barbecue, and the showing of 
the American National technicolor film, 
“All Flesh Is Grass.” Ralph Barby of 
Laverne is the association president and 
John Chenoweth, Jr., of Woodward is 
secretary-manager. 


The public relations committee of the 
Florida Cattlemen’s Association is now 
prepared to provide speakers to appear 
before any group interested in learning 
about the state’s cattle industry, accord- 
ing to Jay B. Starkey, chairman of that 
committee. 


On April 12 around 50 members of the 
Trinity-Mendocino-Lake Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation met at Willits, Calif., for a 
discussion of the state’s new hide and 
brand law and other local problems. Of- 
ficers elected at the meeting include 
Rolland Hurt, president; Lloyd Brush, 
vice-president; Mary D. Folsom, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


The annual spring meeting of the Big 
Horn County Livestock Association at- 


The nominating committee of the recent New Mexico Cattle Growers’ convention at Albuquerque. (L. to r.) seated: 
Robert H. Royall, Silver City; J. A. Lusk, Carlsbad; Geo. A. Godfrey, Animas; T. A. Spencer, Three Rivers; Tom Clayton, 
Separ. Standing: J. L. York, Albuquerque; Albert K. Mitchell, Albert; F. S. Atchley, Grenville; E. G. Hayward, Cimarron; 
Hal R. Cox, Las Cruces; A. D. Brownfield, Deming; Lee S. Evans, t 
Mitchell, Hayward, Brownfield and Evans are all past presidents of the association, and Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Brownfield 


tracted more than 125 livestock people 
to Hardin, Mont., on March 31. After 
viewing the American National film, 
“All Flesh Is Grass,” and hearing a well 
received group of speakers, the stockmen 
elected the following officers: Lloyd 
Cook, president; Dick Fisher, vice-pres- 
ident, and Bert W. Kronmiller, secre- 
tary (re-election). 


A special meeting of the Washington 
County Cattlemen’s Association was 
called Apr. 17 at Akron, Colo., to view 
the American National film, “All Flesh 
Is Grass.” Talks were given by Dave 
Rice, secretary of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association; Bob Hogsett, former 
secretary of the Cattlemen’s Association 
of Morgan and Associated Counties, and 
by the Producer editor. About 85 people 
were present. Dan Alt, of Akron, presi- 
dent of the Washington association, pre- 
sided. Secretary of the group is Earl 
Schmidt, Akron. 


A group of 50 cattiemen from Park 
County and surrounding counties met at 
Fairplay, Colo., Apr. 15, to form an 
association for the area. J. B. Fitzsim- 
mons acted as chairman, with Art San- 
burn, secretary. The American National's 
public relation film was shown by Dave 
Rice, secretary of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association, who. also talked to 
the group on his organization’s plans. 
Other speakers included Emmett Dignan, 
vice-president of the United States Na- 
tional Bank, Denver; Ed Hoover of the 
Colorado association; R. B. McKenna, 
supervisor of the Pike forest, and D. O. 
Appleton, Producer editor. 


The Cattlemen’s Association of Mor- 
gan and Associated Counties elected 
Harry Bollinger, Brush, Colo., president, 


au ae | 
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Marquez. 


are also former presidents of the American National. 
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STABLE MANNERS 


What fork to use 
When horses neigh, 
Don’t stump the man 
Who feeds them hay. 
~—Howarp HAynss. 
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and named James Price, Byers, vice-pres- 
ident. 

Bob Hogsett, energetic secretary of 
the group who was chairman at a ban- 
quet attended by 200 people, resigned 
his office after 11 years and County 
Agent Jack French agreed to serve as 
secretary temporarily. Directors elected 
included Howard Glenn, Milton Funk, 
Jim Christenson, Tom Cooper, Bob Hog- 
sett, Ivan Howard, Douglas Stratton, 
Jack Chapman, Andrew Blake, R. J. 
Lamborn, Wm. Epple, Harry Shoemaker, 
Charles Henry, John Amen, H. C. Me- 
Sween, Frank Stoops, Ralph Bartram 
and Stafford Painter. 

W. E. Morgan, president of the Colo- 
rado A & M College, told the banquet 
group in an outlook on the livestock 
situation that growing population and 
new eating habits will increase demand 
for meat but warned that the effort to 
trade economic independence for eco- 
nomic security cannot succeed. 

A panel on the value of associations 
was led by Dave Rice, Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association and included John T. 
Caine, manager, National Western Stock 
Show; Stafford Painter, Roggen; R. J. 
Lamborn, Weldona, and the Producer 
editor. A grass panel under the leader- 
ship of County Agent French took up 
the question of re-seeding dryland ranges 
and irrigated pastures and_ included 


Ernest Rosener, John Sanstead, Howard 





bigot 


Royall, Godfrey, Spencer, 
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stockmen wound up their 36th annual convention on Mar. 28. 


Glenn, John Amen, Tom Cooper and 
Conrad Schaefer. Cattlemen in the area 
were keenly interested in a Bang’s dis- 
ease discussion which featured the new 
Colorado law interpreted to mean com- 
pulsory vaccination of heifer calves of 
the beef type on Jan. 1, 1951. The panel 
was led by Dr. M. W. Reimenschnider, 
state veterinarian. 

Many stockmen voiced the opinion that 
they liked the panel type of program for 
their meetings. 


On the April schedule of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association were two 
regional meetings—one at O’Neill on the 
26th and the other at Ogallala the 28th. 
A program of afternoon speakers and 
evening banquets (at both of which Dr. 
A. L. Miller, representative from Nebras- 
ka, was to give the featured addresses) 
was arranged. 


Frank Herman has been elected pres- 
ident of the newly organized Yuma 
County (Colo.) Livestock Association, in 
a meeting which was attended by some 
200 stockmen at Wray. Leo McCoy is 
the vice-president and Henry Bledsoe 
the secretary-treasurer. 


Meeting at Kremmling, Colo., on Apr. 
1, members of the Middle Park Stock 
Growers Association adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing the Brannan farm plan 
“and all similar schemes,” and recom- 
mended an immediate cut of at least 
25 per cent in government expenditures. 
The stockmen expressed their readiness 
to “bear our share of the results of such 
cut” and their wish to see the return of 
the natural law of supply and demand. 

Mike Hinman was elected president of 
the group; Ralph Kilker vice-president, 
and George Field, secretary. 
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Among resolutions adopted by the 
Ferry County Livestock Association 
meeting at Malo, Wash., was a request 
that at least 50 per cent of the grazing 
fees be used for range improvement and 
that the county be reimbursed to the ex- 
tent of taxes lost on lands bought by 
the state game department. 


Officers elected at the Stevens County 
(Wash.) organization’s meeting at Fort 
Colville include Wallace Beckly, Evans, 
president; Don Monette, Hunters, vice- 
president; George W. Johnson, Colville, 
secretary, and Herb Minzel, Colville, 
treasurer. The Lewis County Association 


_ (Washington) elected new officers: S. 


Jay Agnew, president; Colonel W. C. 
Nelson, vice-president; Ernie Kuper, 
secretary-treasurer, and Alton Colvin, 
Cecil Birley, Evan Blankenship and Sam 
Curtis, directors. 


The Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, Inc., was formed in March, with 
headquarters at Seminole, with Llye 
Boren acting chairman and Rudolph 
Black, secretary, both Seminole County 
stockmen. County units will be formed 
over the state. The membership list a 


week after formation contained 150 
names. 
Prominent cattlemen of the five 


counties of the Los Angeles area met 
Mar. 16 in Los Angeles to make plans 
for a five-county branch of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association. Louis 
E. Nohl of Olive acted as chairman, and 
CCA President Dave Snedden of Bakers- 
field spoke to the group. An organiza- 
tion meeting was set for May 1. 


Tom Gannarelli is the new president 
of the Osceola County (Florida) Cattle- 


men’s Association. Carlyle 
Bronson was chosen vice- 
president, Pat Johnston, 
secretary, and Charles 
Bronson, treasurer. Henry 
O. Partin was re-elected 
as state director for the 
local organization. 


The California legisla- 
ture has asked the United 
States Congress to retain 
administration of Taylor 
grazing lands in the Bu- 
reau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the 
Interior. This is in line 
with the expressed posi- 
tion of the California Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. 


Everett Campbell of Ju- 
lina, Calif., has been elect- 
ed president of the newly 
organized San Diego Cat- 
tlemen’s Association; Al- 
len Kelly of Carlsbad is 


The final session of the New Mexico Cattle Growers Association at Albuquerque, as the state’s vice-president and R. C. 


Kemp of Campo, secre- 

tary. A very large group 
of stockmen turned out for the day-long 
gathering, at which a constitution and by- 
laws were also adopted. Dave Snedden of 
Bakersfield, president of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association; John Guthrie of 
Porterville, a CCA past president, and J. 
Edgar Dick of San Francisco and Dr. 
Jim Jacks, respectively the secretary and 
field representative of the CCA, spoke 
briefly. 


Latest local association to become af- 
filiated with the California Cattlemen’s 
Association, by almost unanimous ap- 
proval, is the Butte County Cattlemen’s 
Association, which voted to become a 
CCA branch at a late-March meeting. 


Our Foreign Trade 


(Continued from Page 7) 


edly urged the necessity of increasing 
our imports in order to give foreign 
countries more dollar exchange. Unless 
this is done, we are told, it is inevitable 
that our exports will decline and, so far 
as agricultural exports are concerned, 
our surplus problems increased accord- 
ingly. 

It has long been apparent that even- 
tually the reciprocal trade program ini- 
tiated in 1934 would head into just such 
a crisis as now exists. It is generally 
recognized that the United States as a 
creditor nation must take a somewhat 
different viewpoint with regard to world 
trade than it did during the years when 
its industries were developing and it was 
a debtor nation. But the reciprocal trade 
program, never administered in accord- 
ance with the original intent and purpose 
of the law, has failed to develop our 
world trade as was promised, and hence 
the whole program is now in trouble. 
This is largely due to the fact that while 
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Roy Forehand of Carlsbad, N. M., (at 
right) takes over the presidency of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association 
from G. W. Evans of Magdalena. 
the United States has lived up religious- 
ly to the concessions granted and agree- 
ments made in the numerous trade agree- 
ments negotiated, in many cases the for- 
eign countries have not. Thus we have 
opened our markets to imports from all 
over the world while in many cases our 
exports have been hampered by various 
devices adopted by the foreign countries 
to limit the effectiveness of the conces- 
sions they made in the trade agreements. 

Now we are told that beginning Sept. 
28 at Torquay, England, more negotia- 
tions will be opened with 17 foreign na- 
tions for the consideration of further 
tariff concessions on our part on about 
2,500 import items. It is assumed, of 
course, that we are getting something 
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@ ARIZONA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Lower Lobby Adams Hotel Bidg., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


@ CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION . 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 





in return for these further tariff cuts, 
but, unless we insist on better perform- 
ance in the future than has obtained in 
the past, it will amount to little more 
than another straight tariff reduction on 
our part. At the present time the law 
grants authority for tariff cuts up to 50 
per cent from the rates in effect on Jan. 
1, 1945, regardless of what cuts may 
have been made prior to that time. 

The abstract theory that we must import 
more goods in order to keep up our 
exports sounds logical. If the imports 
could be limited to those things which 
we need in this country there could be 
little question as to the success of such 
a program. Unfortunately this is not the 
case. Many of the items which will be 
considered for tariff concessions are 
those of which we already produce ade- 
quate amounts for domestic use. On 
some other items we already have a sur- 
plus problem. None of the advocates of 
the low tariff system (as near free trade 
as the present law will permit) have 
ever explained how this country will 
benefit from throwing workers out of 
their jobs in one branch of industry in 
order to keep workers on their jobs in 
an export industry. There is no explana- 
tion. If we must continue to hand out 
doles to foreign countries, would it not 
be better for us to export money rather 
than to export jobs? Some have even 
gone so far in advocating such a pro- 
gram as to suggest that legislation 
should be passed to increase unemploy- 
ment compensation for workers who lose 





Officers of the Idaho Cattlemen’s As. 
sociation for 1950, left to right: D, P. | 
Jones, Malad; Seth Burstedt, Challis; 
Van Ness Wallentine, Paris. 





their jobs through the increase of im- 
ports or that the government should 
undertake to train them for work in 
other lines of industry. Experience has 
shown, however, that people are loath 
to give up their homes if they have 
worked for years in a certain industry, 
have established their homes and ties in 
that community; and few of them mi- 
grate to other localities if their partic- 
ular plant is closed down whatever the 
cause may be. 

There are increasing signs of discon- 
tent over this import program. Labor 
unions, most of which formerly either 
remained neutral or advocated the recip- 


THE PRODUCTION CREDIT SYSTEM 


is furnishing adequate credit to CATTLE AND SHEEPMEN 
with sound financial and operating programs on a basis of ... 


BENEFITS FOR BORROWERS RATHER THAN 
PROFITS FOR LENDERS 
FRIENDLY and CONFIDENTIAL analysis of credit needs of 


CATTLEMEN AND WOOLGROWERS without obligation or 
cost. CONTACT THE ASSOCIATION IN YOUR TERRITORY. 
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oca! trade program, are taking a much 
more active part in opposition to it. In- 
dust:ies which benefited by the war con- 
trac's and took a neutral position in pre- 
yious controversies over the extension of 
the reciprocal trade act are waking up, 
too. They cannot enthuse over a pro- 
gram that may shut down their plants. 

The next two years will be the proving 
ground as to what the future tariff pol- 
icy of this country should be. If the 
present trend is followed—all-out admin- 
istration support given to lowering tar- 
iffs and encouraging imports—it seems 
inevitable that the tariff issue will be 
one of the major issues in the election 
of 1952. 


Brighter Outlook 


a. REE recent developments having to 
do with the Forest Service are out- 
standing and, we believe, promising: 

1. Just as we go to press the Granger 
bill becomes law. Among other things, 
it legalizes local advisory boards. True, 
such boards are for “advice and recom- 
mendations” only, but if the secretary of 
agriculture does not follow the local ad- 
visory boards’ recommendations he must 
say why. 

2. Two years ago at the request of 
stockmen a board of review was set up 
to review broad matters of policy of the 
Forest Service. Members of the three- 
man board are chosen from outside the 
government. 

38. More recently a five-man National 
Forest Advisory Board of Appeals was 
created to hear appeals of individual 
permittees. This was also at the request 
of stockmen. It is made up of men out- 
side the Forest Service but within the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The question stockmen now ask is how 
far will the recommendations of these 
boards be followed? This we do not 
know, but the board of. review recently 
pointed out in a report on the Roosevelt 
National Forest that, while there is over- 
use of the grass, the Forest Service 
should spread necessary adjustments 
over a five- instead of a three-year pe- 
riod, that it should eliminate livestock 
only in very limited areas and that it 
should study sub-climax grasses further. 
A number of reductions had been based 
on the desire of the Forest Service to get 
bunchgrass back. We are encouraged by 
these recommendations of the board of 
review. 

As to the local advisory boards, it is 
the stockman’s hope that they will be 
made to function like the district boards 
in the Taylor act. If they are, most of 
the problems between the Forest Service 
and the stockman will be settled at the 
local level. Those that are not can go to 
the advisory board of appeals. 

There are as yet no test cases in the 
last named board, but at least here for 
the first time is provided a means of re- 
view by men who should scrutinize For- 
est Service decisions carefully. 

All in all, the developments give us a 
brighter outlook on a very grave problem 
of the livestock industry. 
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It costs money to fatten cattle. 
Why risk precious pounds of 
beef by making your stock walk 
for water? A_ hard-working, 
trouble-free DEMPSTER pump 
will help you keep every pound 
of gain your animals put on— 
while it enables you to enjoy a 
host of new conveniences in your 
farm home. Like thousands of 
other cattlemen, you can pay for 
Running Water with extra prof- 
its from your livestock! 


This Book will 
save you money! Fz 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 

707 South 6th Street 

Beatrice, Nebr. 

Please send my copy of “Running Water.” 
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GREENFIELD HEREFORD RANCH 


A. H. KARPE, Owner 
Now The Home of: BACA DUKE 2nd 
(World’s Record Selling Hereford Bull!) 
And the Top Selling Female: TT ZATO HEIRESS 


Several excellent herd sire prospects —as well as top range bulls for sale 


BAKERSFIELD 


CALIFORNIA 


MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE ‘EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 


MBS. }. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 


DAYTON, WYOMING 


Posada Boots are worn by 
all Rodeo Champions and 
Movie Stars 


Thirty-two Years Experience 
Press Beyond Competition 


DAVID POSADA 


1647 N. CAHUENGA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking 

Shorthorns are unbeatable. Produce 

4% milk. Have greater carcass value 

than other breeds. Second to none in 

producing milk and meat from home- 

grown roughage and grain from your 

farm! Free facts. Or a - 

Milking Shorthorn’ Journal. mnths, $1.00; $2.00 per 
year; 3 years, $5.00. AMERICAN ‘MILKING SHORTHORN 

SOCIETY AC-5 313 S. GLENSTONE AVE., SPRINGFIELD 4, MO. 
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A. B. Hardin Gillette, Wyo. 
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Easy Going Comfort 


For 75 Years 


For 75 years, men in the West 
have been riding in style and 
walking on air in their HYER 
Boots! HYER Boots are made 
from the finest materials 
obtainable... and expertly 
worked by master craftsmen. 
You can count on them to give 
you more comfort...more hard 
wear, and more style, whether 
= choose a service or dress 
t. Availableinawide choice 
of stock designs... 
or custom madein 
your own design. 


There’s a HYER 
For Him « For Her 


FAA Sa 


LCL Tee ge Ce ee 
OLATHE, KANSAS 


SPP LAS OP te 








FOR SALE 


FM YEARLING 
wWU RANGE BULLS 


The lind of cattle you need 
in your herd. 








~~ 
ELECTRA ~CLIP 


Build electric fence the | 
modern easy way with 
Electra-Clips. Snap on 
and off. Adapters for | 





wood and angle posts. | 
Get them today from 
your dealer or direct from 


factory at 6 for $1.00. Dept. AP. | 
COMMUNITY INDUSTRIES, Sullivan, Ill. 


CALIFOR 


At the meeting of 


the San Luis Obispo 
association, Jim Sin- 
ton, the retiring pres- 


ident who is now the 


newly elected 


secre- 


tary, poses (at left) 
with Chris Juhl, the 













A group of men 


new president, center. 


pictured during the 
Tulare County meet- 
ing in Visalia, Calif., 


' last month. 





Bakersfield, 
Kern County 
meeting. (L. 
to r.) Presi- 
dent Henry 
Bowen; Carl 
Carver; Secre- 
tary (2... 5. 
Beagle; Vice- 
President J. P. 


Williams. 





NIA LOCAL MEETINGS 





At the Kern County 
meeting. (L. to r.) 
Louis Rochford, Bak- 
ersfield; M. A. Weath- 
erwax, Caliente; Wm. 
E. Moore, Pasadena; 
Hubbard Russell, Mar- 
icopa, former Ameri- 
ean National president. 






Monterey 
meeting at 
Salinas: (I. to 
r.) Jim Pettit 
and Jim Smart, 
secretary and 
president; Irv- 
ine Armstrong, 
Joe Muir, Sa- 
linas. 
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EpoiTor from 
” Page 4) 


pounds and that the 10-footer weighing §—-+——__—_— 


21,090 pounds requires a 100 HP. The 
D-7 used in the operation described in the 
PropucerR handled the 12,500-pound, 6- 
foot machine with ease. The operator 
thought that in my soil he could have 
handled a larger cutter.—L. B. Merchant, 
Eddy County, N. M. 


RAIN’D COME IN HANDY—We are 
having a late, backward spring, as it has 
been cold and windy. We have moisture 
enough to start the grass if it would 
warm up, and we could use some rain as 
the winds have dried the top soil. Cattle 
here wintered very well on the range and 
cake; did not have to feed much hay. 
The calf crop is very good; will run 90 
or 95 per cent, and 90 per cent of them 
are here now. Conditions will be O. K. 
here if we can just get a little rain occa- 
sionally. The demand for all kinds of 
cattle is good at high prices. Quite a lot 
of hay being carried over.—Joe Orr, Gar- 
den County, Nebr. 





AMEN !—We need someone to run our 
beloved country on a business basis.— 
Chas. W. Haskell, Cherry County, Nebr. 


LOSSES FROM BRUISING 

“The Costly Waste in Marketing Live- 
stock” is the title of the 1949 report, 
just published, by the National Live 
Stock Loss Prevention Board. It de- 
scribes the work of the general manager 
and associate regional managers to re- 
duce the waste of meat on animals that 
died or were crippled en route to mar- 
ket; the losses from bruising, and the 
losses on meat condemned for disease at 
all markets. The total waste of meat on 
dead, crippled and bruised animals at all’ 
public markets and interior plants was 
approximately 53,800,000 pounds, worth 
nearly $32,000,000. The 40-page, well 
illustrated book, which contains various 
helpful as well as merely informative 
material, can be had by mailing 25 cents 
in coin or stamps to cover the costs. The 
address: National Live Stock Loss Pre- 
vention Board, Room 405 Livestock Ex- 


change Bldg., Chicago 9, IIl. 





ms Overstock Ki 


qurer 
Manufac Oxide Linseed oil 5 
TINNER’S RED 34% BS 
& WHITE HOUSE PAIN ot: 5 
(Made with Lin. Oil) ‘ 
Dk. 
‘ sailable in Lt. or 
on oe Mill White—Lt. or 
— Ivory Buff — 
Barn Red. 


SHRIBER’S 


1822 CENTER AVENUE 
| PITTSBURGH 19, PA. i 

















NEBRASKA UNIVERSITY PLANS 


research, it is announced, with particu- 


sont 1 : 4 . lar added emphasis to be given irrigated 
Agricultural experiment stations of pastures and the most profitable 


the University of Nebraska will increase methods of using grass effectively. The 
their activities on grass and livestock studies will be state-wide. 


CALF PULLER 


The most practical instrument produced for the cattle 
industry in years, and the only one of its kind in the World. 
We will be glad to mail you a circular. Write for it today. 


DENCOLO CORPORATION 


Box 6712, Stockyards Station Denver, Colorado 


—_~ 
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Help Yourself! hy 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 


It’s what you get extra when you 
VISome As Oram) Cire 
It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch . Cheyenne 





Solve Your Sprayer Problems 
at LOWER COST! 


Why pay $300 to $600 for a power sprayer? You can 
buy a Farnam Port-A-Spray for only a little over $100; 
or you can build your own livestock or crop spray rig 
with the Farnam Spray Unit or Trak-Tor Spray Kit. 


FARM-SIZE 
SPRAY UNIT 


Gives you “big sprayer’ 
performance. Handles 
90% of all farm spray- 
ing jobs. 






o 


World’s Lowest Priced Portable power “mighty mite” of a power sprayer shoots a 


— bint aa —— driving stream up to 25 ft., or adjusts to a cloud of 
nit mounted on a 25-gallon supply . . 
tenk, with agitetee. Lighe waledae tees mist. Sprays from 1 to 5 gals. per minute at pressure 


to handle. Big, easy-rolling, rubber adjustable from 25 to 150 Ibs. Easy to move about 
tired wheels, | cs : from one spray job to another. Sprays out of any 
tank anywhere. Ideal for building any 


\ TRAK-TOR type of spray rig. Supplied with gas en- 


\ Power Take-Off 9!" OF without. 


\}' OZASPRAY KIT Coppi iain 
Resour mete fractor-sorey Ta RAReenal EQUIPMENT CO. D- 


: ae i pt. 303 4 
rosive’’ power take-off spray OMAHA, NEBRASKA q 


7 pump, plenty of spray hose, 1 Please send Illustrated Literature and your & 
«pressure regulator and guage, & Low Prices on Farnam Sprayers. 
by-pass valve, line strainers, 

ys” adjustable livestock spray gun y Name 

Ro everything you need except § Addres 

¥ =v the tank at an unbelievably 8 Ci 

low price. - 
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GREELEY BULL ROUND-UP 
60 HEREFORD BULLS 


MAY 15 AT GREELEY, COLO. 
Write for Catalog to STOW WITWER, GREELEY, COLO. 








BEAR CLAW RANCH 


Annual Sale — Registered Herefords 
DAYTON, WYO. — JUNE 12 


Mrs. J. C. Morrill, Owner 


R. E. Leone, — 








77 COLO. HEREFORD BULLS SELL 

Seventy-seven bulls sold for a total 
of $40,785 at the March 27 sale in Den- 
ver of the Colorado Hereford Breeders 
Association. Of these, the top 10 aver- 
aged $959, and six sold above $1,000. 
The top selling animal, consigned by 
Robert H. Macy of Center, Colo., brought 
$1,250; J. J. Morland of Simla bought 
the animal. Next-high was a $1,050 bull 
sold by the DeBernard Cattle Company 
of Kremmling. 








DUELL HEREFORDS TO SELL 

Duell Brothers will sell 60 registered 
Herefords on Nov. 10 at the Crow Ranch, 
located 20 miles south of Pueblo. The 
offering will include the show string 
which they plan to exhibit this summer 
at the American Royal and the Colorado 
and New Mexico state fairs. Many of 
the dams of this show string will also 
be offered at the sale, which will feature 
choice open heifers and 15 bulls suited 
for commercial purebred breeders. 








FOR SALE . 


E. J. McDermott 


- and Continuous Buyers of 


BRAHMAN CATTL 


tered: 
Heifers “Bulis, all ages 


Cross 
Steers—Heifers, in volume 


PHO) 
Mail: 2 301 c. E. Pimckot, Phoenix, Arizona. Phones: 
57033, Phoenix; 3784 or 5597, Chandler, Arizona 


Ship To 


JOHN 


CLAY 


& 
COMPANY 


HOUSES AT 10 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. E 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, 
SAN ANTONIO, 


ILL. FT. WORTH, TEX. 
DENVER, COLO. 
IOWA OGDEN, UTAH 


TEX. 








POLLED HEREFORD SHOW SET 
FOR SECOND YEAR AT DENVER 


The second annual National Westery 
Polled Hereford Association show anq 
sale will take place in Denver, Colo., 
Dec. 7-9 during the week following the 
Chicago International. 
announced special classes of breeding 
stock available. They have announced 
also that a $500 award will be made 
to the exhibitors of the champion steer 
at the National Western Stock Show 
in Denver if that steer is a Polled 
Hereford. 


FLORIDA BRAHMA SHOW NEWS 


J. D. Huggins of Hungerford, Tex, 
and the Louisiana State Univerity at 
Baton Rouge dominated the list of blue 
ribbon winners at the first annual Im- 
perial Eastern Brahman Shaw in Bar- 
tow, Fla., Mar. 23. Mr. Hudgins had the 
grand champion bull and the reserve 
champion cow; LSU had the grand cham- 
pion cow and the reserve champion bull. 
The show drew about 300 spectators into 
the state livestock pavilion. 

* * * 


In a sale of breeding cattle on the 24th 
at the Imperial Eastern Brahman Show 
in Bartow, 17 bulls and 12 heifers and 
cows brought prices that averaged bet- 
ter than $969 per head. A capacity 
crowd of 600 persons saw the top-sell- 
ing animal bring $2,250; H. E. Beville 
of Bushnell sold this two-year-old open 
heifer. Top on bulls was realized on an 
animal consigned by Henry C. Partin 
and Son of Kissimmee. Bull prices aver- 
aged $850; females averaged $898. 


SHORTHORNS JOIN PIKES PEAK 


Shorthorn breeders affiliated with the 
Pikes Peak Cattle Growers Association 
at a meeting Apr. 5 at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., when C. R. Asper, Ramah, Angus 
breeder, was named to the board of di- 
rectors. Ed W. Serrell, Larkspur, was 
named vice-president, to succeed F. B. 
Shaw, a Hereford breeder. The group is 
made up of both commercial and pure- 
bred operators. Treasurer is L. B. Leh- 
man, Angus breeder. Karl Parker, county 
agent, was reappointed secretary. All 
other officers and directors are Here- 
ford breeders. Re-elected as president 
was Del Lichtenberg and other directors 
are Fred Shaw, Channing Sweet, Field 
Bohart, Francis Jones- and George 
Young. The Pikes Peak Cattle Growers 
are sponsoring the 1950 Colorado Here- 
ford tour of June 27-28. 


POLLED HEREFORDS SELL WELL 
IN JOHN E. RICE SALE 


A heavy snow storm did not seem to | 


disrupt a bull sale held near Sheridan, 
Wyo., early this month by John E. Rice 
& Sons, Inc., although it may in some in- 
stances have had an effect on the at- 
tendance of ranchers who had figured 
on going to the sale. Buyers from seven 
states bought 68 Rice bulls for a total 
of $38,455, as well as 10 “guest” bulls 
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ghich brought $4,060. Average set by 
the top 10 head was $1,162, and the sale 
top was $2,100 for a bull that went to 
Kearney Rebman of Wyola, Mont. The 
next-high price was $2,035, for an ani- 
mal bought by Chester Johnson of Ball- 
antine, Minn. 


BRAHMAN BREEDERS TO MEET 
The first quarterly meeting of 1950 
will be held by the board of directors of 
the American Brahman Breeders Asso- 
ciation on May 8 at Houston, Tex. Main 
business of the meeting will be mapping 
out of plans for the coming year. 


MONT. HEREFORD BULLS TO N. D. 


Five range bull buyers from Elbo- 
woods, N. D., figured prominently in the 
largest private treaty Montana Here- 
ford bull transaction reported to the 
Montana Hereford Association this 
spring. The North Dakotans bought 50 
head from the sale at the Tee Bar Three 
Ranch in Philipsburg. 


CALIFORNIA FIELD DAY 


A large crowd—more than 100 stock- 
men—took part in a beef cattle field 
day some weeks ago at the Walter Mark- 
ham Hereford ranch in Santa Barbara 
County. Results of a six-month feeding 
trial with three lots of bulls were re- 
ported by Reuben Albaugh and Horace 
Strong, extension specialists in animal 
husbandry at the University of Califor- 
nia. J. Edgard Dick, CCA secretary, and 
Dr. Jim Jacks, the state association’s 
field representative, were present. 


TELLS FACTS ABOUT INDUSTRY 


Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., president of 
King Ranch at Kingsville, Tex., recently 
wrote a letter which was distributed to 
a large group of high school students in 
the state. In his letter, Mr. Kleberg 
pointed out the importance of meat in 
man’s diet, and the vast installations— 
ranches, transportation facilities over 
large distances, packinghouses, etc.— 
necessary to supply that meat. 

“One of the best means of harvesting 
the surface production of this country,” 
said the letter, “is through livestock— 
and in the livestock family beef cattle are 
perhaps the most important for this pur- 
pose.” . . . “Among the different kinds 
of livestock, the one that carries off the 
least amount of valuable minerals are 
fattening beef cattle. It is possible to 
return to the soil in manure 75 per cent 
of the elements which are in the feeds 
that livestock eat. This, of course, makes 
for higher soil fertility.” ... “In sum- 
mary, the continued good health of our 
citizens, and the maintenance and build- 
ing up of our soil fertility, including the 
prevention of erosion, are indelibly 
wrapped up with an expanding and en- 
lightened livestock industry.” ... “I 
hope that this letter will inspire you to 
study the beef cattle industry and learn 
for yourselves its importance to the 
country and to you, and that through 
full knowledge of the subject, foolish 
theories will be unacceptable to you.” 


May, 1950 
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CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


PUREBRED AND COMMERCIAL 
Ranch Sale, October 26, 1950 


N BAR RANCH wonrtana 


GRASS RANGE 





MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Thanks for the many purchases of our Herefords by members of the American Na- 
tional. We have one good bull and many heifers for sale. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 








IN LIEU OF TAXES 


A bill has been introduced 
in Congress to provide for fed- 
eral compensation to state and 
local governments for taxes = 
lost because of federally owned }- 
lands. A commission would be | 
appointed to handle claims. 


| ee ae 
ot 


PROPOSED TEST GROUND 


Stockmen of Tooele County, 
in Utah, are being threatened 
with a loss of their grazing 
land. The army has proposed 


e 9 - Sse: “a <e 
the establishment of a $21, A group of Fresno County association delegates 


510,000 chemical warfare test- and officers, at Sanger. (L. to r.) back row: Sig 
ing ground at Dugway, and Wobler of Sanger; J. W. Simpson of Sanger; Clyde 
the Senate has voted its ap- Ww, Johnson of Fresno. Front row: Wes Craven, the 
proval. Practically all the land secretary, Sanger; Bob Johnson, the president, 
involved is used for grazing. Sanger. 





Officers of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association, left to right: Mixon Bankston, 
president; Ike Hamilton, first vice-president; Harry Post, vice-president, southeast 
district; Leland Coltharp, vice-president, northeast district; W. T. Cobb, secretary- 
treasurer; Frank Tuten, vice-president, southwest district; W. D. McSween, vice- 
president, northwest district. 
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Through a 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


Have you ever taken even a cursory 
course in applied psychology? It is fas- 
cinating, but rather shattering to a per- 
son’s preconceived ideas about herself. 
Take me, for example . . . I’ve always 
pictured myself as the dreamy, intro- 
verted type. It’s disconcerting to find 
out how very much of an extrovert I 
really am. 

Here I’ve always thought the reason 
I was so interested in other people’s 
problems was because the things that 
happened to them were so much more 
dramatic than ever happened to me— 
and now I find out that it just seemed 
so, because of my own outward-going 
interest. 

I still like to picture myself as dreamy 


and introverted. Well, anyhow, I’m 
dreamy ... Or is it only absent-minded? 
* * * 


I wrote about the Kelly country last 
month, but thoughts of it still keep going 
around in my mind. It’s one thing to 
read that there are 10,000,000 acres of 
brushed-over land in California alone. 
The number is too big; my mind can’t 
grasp it. But this tiny scrap of it—if 
10,000 acres is a “tiny scrap”—this I 
have seen and walked on and explored. 
The unlived-in homes, the rotting, un- 





. 1890's. 


picked fruit, the bitter, shadowed earth 
—these I have seen and touched, have 
tasted and have smelled. And I have not 
forgotten. 


I was looking at an old map of this 
area last week, one published in the early 
All over these “worthless” hills, 
the dotted lines that designated dirt 
roads led into every open valley, to end 
in the tiny rectangle that signified a 
dwelling. It surprised me to note that 
here on the home ranch, in a part of it 
now so brushed-over as to be inaccessible 
to stock, there were two of these small 
dots that designated former homes. 


When they were taking the census 
here in April, the bureau published in the 
local papers, as an interesting sidelight 
on the survey, the fact that in this vicin- 
ity the enumerators counted 66 dwelling 
units and only five inhabitants. 

I’m hoping, of course, that some of 
those at least were summer cabins. It’s 
too discouraging to speculate on how 
many represented lost hopes and aban- 
doned homes. 

* * * 

I wanted to end on a happier note this 

month. I’d been told that a small con- 


trolled burn was done on a piece of the 
old Kelly land over near Boulder Creek 
a few weeks ago. 


I tried to run down 


Ladies fair, gathered for the recent meeting in Sacramento of the Amador-El 


Dorado-Sacramento branch of the California Cattlemen. 


They are, left to right 


(front row): Mrs. Lloyd Mahrten, Sloughhouse; Mrs. Edna Smith, Folsom; Mrs. 
C. J. Celio, Placerville, the association secretary. (Back row): Mrs. F. W. Dressler, 
Gardnerville, Nev.; Mrs. Geo. A. Wilson, Folsom; Mrs. D. R. Barnett, Shingle 
Springs; Mrs. Ed Kloss, Jr., Elk Grove; Mrs. Gordon Van Vleck, Sloughhouse. 
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the details, but haven’t had answers to 
my inquiries in time for this issue of the 
PRODUCER. 

At least, it’s an encouraging sign if 
the Madera County plan, in use in the 
northern part of the state, is at last 


making its appearance down here south | 


of the Tehachapi Mountains. 


Perhaps—who knows?—some day the 
old apple trees Jim Kelly planted 8 
years ago will be freed of the choking 
chaparral, pruned and picked and tended 
once again. I like to picture their blos- 
soming beside a new, pretty ranch house 
on some future day. 

* * * 


Hidden away from sun and wind for 
almost half a century under a dense 
cover of chaparral, robbed of its mois- 
ture by the greedy sucking roots, turned 
sour by the accumulated layers of acid, 
rotting leaves, the patient earth remains. 
Iti s not dead. It will not die. 

It waits to serve Man again; its mas- 
ter ... and its slave. For Man must 
treat the land fairly—or die, he and his 
children, of starvation on some not-so- 
distant day. 





At Home on the Range 





Sometimes in the spring when the 


newest heifer comes fresh, good thick | 


country cream becomes a drug on the 
market around a ranch. 
whipped cream, there was a time when 
I just solved the surplus problem by 


whipping up great bowls of slightly- | 


sweetened cream, flavored with a few 


drops of vanilla or lightly dusted with | 
cinnamon, to be spooned over fresh fruit 


or cake or pie or whatever dessert we 
were having. Or else slathered sweet 
butter generously over the supper vege- 
tables. Alas, those happy days when | 


could eat such food and stay at an un- [ 


changing 120 pounds are gone; rich 
foods, I’ve noticed, tend to settle into a 
most unbecoming spare tire some 10 


inches south of my belt-line, nowadays. | 
And, since the boys of this family pre- 


fer sweet to rich desserts, cream tends 
to accumulate and sour just now. If 
you’re having the same problem, you've 
probably tried a sour cream -cake or two 
lately. Have you ever tried whipped 
cream cake? It’s simple, delicious, and 
requires no other shortening. 
Whipped Cream Cake 
1 cup thick cream 
2 eggs 
1% cups flour 
%4 cup sugar 
3 tsp. baking powder 
% tsp. salt 
1 tbsp. vanilla (or half vanilla and 
half lemon extract) 
METHOD: Sift flour and baking pow- 
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der four times. Whip cream stiff but 
not too stiff. Sift in half the sugar, 
add beaten egg yolks and flavoring. 
(Note large amount). Add flour. Beat 
whites of eggs stiff and to them add 
the remainder of sugar and the salt. 
Fold |'ghtly into whipped cream mixture. 
Place in a cool oven, and raise heat grad- 
yally to about 325 degrees. Bake for 
about %4 hour. 

There are, of course, a dozen recipes 
for sour cream cake. Here is a simple 
one that never disappoints you. 


Never-Fail Sour Cream Cake 
1 cup sour cream 

2 eggs 

1 cup sugar 

1 tsp. vanilla or other flavoring 

6 cups sifted cake flour 

1 tsp. baking powder 

% tsp. soda 
% tsp. salt 

METHOD: Beat eggs, add cream and 
beat together. Sift in sugar, continue 
beating. Add flavoring and the dry in- 
gredients, which have been sifted to- 
gether several times. Bake in 2 layers 
at 875 degrees for 25 minutes. 

One other sour cream recipe which 
perhaps is less familiar to you is that 
for Cucumber Sauce. It’s delicious with 
crabmeat or chicken or any fish salad. 
An especially happy use for it is with a 
molded chicken or seafood salad fo1 
Sunday night supper. Mold the salad in 
a ring, turn out and fill the center with 
Cucumber Sauce. You”! like it! 


Cucumber Sauce 
1% cups sour cream (not too sour, how- 
ever) 
1 tsp. salt 
A little cayenne pepper 
3 tbsp. vinegar 
1 cup chopped cucumber, chilled and 
the water pressed out 
METHOD: Whip cream until stiff, 
add seasonings, vinegar and chopped cu- 
cumber. Pile lightly in or around molded 
salad. 
And so... good eating ... and good 
evening 


iy 


D.M. 


CowBelle Notes 


The Yavapai (Ariz.) CowBelles met 
March 4 at Prescott, and elected the fol- 
lowing ladies to office: Mrs. Orville 
Hazelwood, president; Mrs. Bruce Brock- 


f ett, first vice-president; Mrs. M. N. Per- 


kins, second vice-president; Mrs. Nel 
Cooper, secretary; Mrs. Jessie Goddard, 
treasurer. Mrs. Ray Cowden was named 
alternate with Mrs. Ross Perner as di- 
rectors to attend the quarterly meetings 
of the Arizona state CowBelles. 


Wyoming CowBelles are much inter- 
ested in the May issue of Country 
Gentleman, which will carry a write-up 
about their organization. The article was 
written by a couple of ladies named 
Katherine—one surnamed Hillyer and 
the other Best. These two easterners 
gathered the material for the story in 
Cheyenne the summer of 1948. 


May, 1950 





UTAH COWBELLES 
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Eight of the original Utah CowBelles. Front row (lI. to r.) Mrs. Wayne Smith, 
vice-president, Green River; Mrs. Horace Allred, Roosevelt; Mrs. Jesse Conover, 
secretary-treasurer, Ferron; Mrs. L. C. Montgomery, state president, Heber. Back 
row: Mrs. Don E. Kenney, state program chairman, Salt Lake City; Mrs. C. W. 
Larson, Orem; Mrs. H. M. Williams, Provo; Mrs. Alberta Fairbourn, Salina, and 
Mrs. Joseph Finlinson, Leamington (1947 charter member.) 

The original 12 members are: Mrs. Andy Moore, Green River; Mrs. Blanche 
Moulton, Heber; Mrs. Deon Hicken, Heber; Mrs. C. W. Larson, Orem; Mrs. Alberta 
Fairbourn, Salina; Mrs. H. M. Williams, Provo; Mrs. Horace Allred, Roosevelt; 
Mrs. Don Kenney, Salt Lake City; Mrs. John Probert, Scipio; Mrs. Jesse Conover, 
Ferron; Mrs. Wayne Smith, Green River; Mrs. L. C. Montgomery, Heber. 


Activities of the Kern County (Calif.) of Mrs. Ward Woody, president, and Mrs. 
CowBelles still center about the All-Beef ae See eee roar EN a 
«“ , ” was also a sales crew on hand to se e 

si Dae ae ae aeeay =e cook book; this proved highly successful. 
copies have been sold locally, resulting The CowBelles’ regular luncheon was 
in the printing of another edition. Dur- devoted to plans for the annual barbecue- 
ing April the CowBelles had space at the picnic at which they entertain the cattle- 
Bakersfield Appliance Show and sold the men and their families. This event is 
books from the “Chuckwagon” there; held in a different section of the county 
also, each evening of the show a copy’ each year; this time it will be on the 
was presented to the most recently mar- ranch of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bowen (he 
ried couple there. is the new president of the Kern County 
The Kern County Branch, California Cattlemen’s Association) near Glennville. 


Cattlemen’s Association, and the Cow- ; 
Belles were joint hosts to the Western 

; I 
Livestock Journal’s beef tour on Apr. 12, unin ae ; 
serving luncheon to the 270 people who NEW ENGLAND Handcrafts and Antiques. Post- 


2 ’ paid anywhere in the U. S. Descriptive folder. 
came to see some the oanty purebred The Hobby Shop, 416 North Washington St., 
ranches and feedlots. Under the direction North Attleboro, Mass. 








Grade A, 100% Pure First Run 


Pisa Maple Syrup 


Vacuum Sealed 


BOOP . nsiscnscesssnsscticesnitintssiishivisinilhiaininaaiinninianisnianinanapadiniiuntnidlian $1.35 
DIRE E sccciicaniccstacsasonsucainiéactacaanninonibadsebcasicasionniaiessamthcieonieds 2.75 
WRRUN CINI  sncicicccaiscsscciticascaccceaesntoninacancianiasuaesacimlaennes 4.25 
2 half gallons (same address) ................---ssssssecsssssesennees 8.00 


We pay postage anywhere in U. S. A. 
Write for Price List of other Maple Products 


THE MAPLE SUGAR HOUSE 


Rutland, Vermont 
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CATTLE 
SQUEEZE 


The many exclusive feawres of the 
famous Teco Cattle Squeeze make it 
the most popular squeeze available. 
Patented dehorning gate (available 


separately) securely holds the head 
and animal for any operation... yet 
it swings open to allow the animal to 
leave through the front. Adjustable 
for height, it closes automatically. 
Rear stop gate is spring balanced... 
safe, easy to operate. Squeeze ratchet 
on top draws both sides together si- 
multaneously . . . keeps animal on its 
feet. Locks automatically . . . releases 
instandy. Write for full particulars. 
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Distributed By Stone Livestock Supply Co. 217 
Livestock Exchange Bldg. Denver 16, Colo. or 


Taam Tk 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. l 
Madera, Galifornia 


Please send me complete information on i 
the following TECO products: 






C) Cattle Squeeze 

CO Pilers & Stackers U Portable Grain { 
Elevator 

CO Fertilizer Loader 1 Cattle Stock 

OO Feed Mills CL] Calf Chute 


IND sin Soak nc atocaseciocs encasotoaes . 
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THE COVER 


The contented 
looking animals 
in our cover set- 
ting this month 
belong to the Pa- 
cific Valley Cat- 
tle Company, lo- 
cated on the Hun- 
ter-Liggett mili- 
tary reservation 
in the southern 
part of Monterey 
County, Calif. 


Screwworms 
May Be Bad 


Screwworm 
flies apparently 
are starting their 
most destructive 
and widespread 
year, says the 
USDA. 

Two large areas of infestation are 
now known, one covering southeastern 
North Carolina, most of South Carolina, 
two counties in Tennessee, Florida, south- 
ern Georgia, most of Alabama and parts 
of east central Mississippi. Central Texas 
from Lower Rio Grande Valley to the 
Oklahoma line is infested. Screwworms 
also overwintered in southern California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. It has also 
hit South Dakota and New Jersey. 


Serewworm flies lay their eggs in 
wounds. The maggots become full-grown 
in about five days, leave the wound and 
burrow into the ground, emerging in 10 
days as flies to start again. Thousands 
of animals die each year in the South. 


Ida. 





Presenting the $1,553.34 check to the Idaho State Elks Asso- 
ciation for the Polio Crippled Children’s Home by the Idaho Cattle. 
men’s Association which came from sale of a midget bull during 
the recent Idaho convention. The bull sold 17 times and brought 
$2,500 which was divided between the Elks, Shrine Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Red Cross and State Crippled Children’s Associa. 
tion. Shown, left to right, are Leon Weeks, Boise, secretary of the 
state association; Amos Eckert, Hill City, Ida.; R. S. Overstreet, 
Boise, state director of the Elks group, and Chas. Fiedler, Nampa, 





STATE LANDS RECLASSIFIED 

A new Arizona law providing for re- 
classification of state grazing lands 
calls for rental of such lands on a for- 
mula tied to the market price of beef. 
Annual cost per animal unit would be 
22 per cent of the previous year’s beef 
price multiplied by the carrying capacity 
of the range. In signing the bill, Gov- 
ernor Dan E. Garvey stated that he did 
so “with reluctance,” because the legis- 
lation was not all that was to be de- 
sired; but some such legislation was 
badly needed. It is estimated the meas- 
ure will approximately double the state’s 
income from grazing lands, to a total of 
around $500,000. 












Chere is good 
+ 
music on the 


TELEPHONE HOUR 


MONDAY NIGHT - NBC STATIONS 







Oscar Levant, Ezio Pinza, Gladys Swarthout, 
Nelson Eddy, Jose Iturbi — these are a few of the 
famous guest stars to appear on the Telephone Hour 
in coming weeks, with the Bell Telephone Orchestra. 


Cultivate the pleasant habit of listening every 
Monday — 7 P.M., NBC Network. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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.. for beauty .. for comfort 
New and colorful NOCO- 
NAS are essential in your at- 
tire... and the built-in com- 
fort of genuine NOCONAS 
makes them doubly impor- 
tant. You'll like the long-last- 
ing beauty and foot-ease of 
these fine cowboy boots... 
for men and for ladies. 

Ask Your Dealer for 
>, GENUINE NOCONAS 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
Enid Justin, Pres. 













Nocona, Texas 





The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 
“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 


Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1732 W. Culver St., Phoenix, Ariz., Phone 3-4336 





Have a very fine and beautiful pair of 8-ft. 
Texas longhorns. Very reasonably priced. 


SAM DAVIS MATTHEWS 
P. O. Box 1800 Houston 1, Texas 
1 elated allah adda cee se alia 
May, 1950 
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Matt J. Culley has retired after 35 
years with the Forest Service. Since it 
was established in 1922, Mr. Culley has 
been in charge of the Santa Rita ex- 


perimental range near Tucson, Ariz. He | 


is an able photographer, whose pictures 
have appeared many times in the Pro- 
DUCER. 


Charles R. Kyd will on July 1 assume 


the duties of extension animal husband- | 





man at Washington State College, to | 


which he has been appointed succeeding 
Joe Muir, who resigned to become a 
county extension agent in California. 

R. Leland “Pete” Ross, former secre- 
tary-manager of the Northwest Okla- 
homa Cattlemen’s Association, has suc- 
ceeded Vic Roth of Hays, Kan., on the 


field staff of Western Live Stock, Den- | 


ver, Colo. 
Harry B. Coffee, president of the | 
Union Stock Yard Co. of Omaha and | 


head of the Coffee Cattle Co., Chadron, 
Nebr., has announced that his firm’s 


19,000-acre ranch in Sioux County has | 


been sold. R. S. Colby, Gove County, 
Kans., was the buyer and the price re- 
ported was $25 an acre. The ranch had 
been under the previous ownership for 
52 years. 


Holland Duell, 
breeder at Crow, Colo., is a new partner 
in Stockmen’s Ranch Co., a firm dealing 
in livestock ranches with branches in 
nine western states. 


H. C. Hardison, for 32 years a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Western Farm 
Life, Denver, retired May 1 as general 
manager of the publication. Jim White, 
managing editor, will succeed Mr. Hardi- 
son and will also continue as editor. 

Weldon Dimond, Cokeville, Wyo., sends 
in three new members for the American 
National. They are Orson Nate; Covey- 
Bagley-Dayton, and R. S. Petersen, all 
of Cokeville. What an association the Na- 
tional would be if every member did what 
Mr. Dimond has done! 


FEEDERS' DAY AT KANSAS 

Reports of the year’s experimental 
work of the department of animal hus- 
bandry of the Kansas State College will 
feature the 37th annual livestock feed- 
ers’ day at Manhattan, Kans., May 6. 
Among the tests reported will be a study 
of grass utilization in beef production, 
involving (1) effects of different winter- 
ing plans on pasture gains of steer 
calves; (2) modified systems of deferred 
full-feeding of heifer calves, including 
comparisons of wintering rations and 
methods of finishing heifers; (3) winter 
grazing of yearling steers, and (4) ef- 
fects of various pasture management 
systems on livestock and the pasture. 
There will also be a women’s program. 


registered Hereford 





ORDER 
BY MAIL 
Guaranteed 


$66 


DELIVERED 
FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


STURDIEST, BEST DESIGNED 
STEEL GUARD EVER OFFERED 


@ WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME! 


wr Vat 


@ PREVENTS STOCK CROSSING 


@ SUPPORTS HEAVIEST LOADS 
Measures 6-ft. by §2-ft. Heavy, All-Steel 
sectional top (4-Ineh squares) is RIGIDLY 
WELDED TO SIX strong 4-inch gaivan- 
ized Eye-beams. Weighs about 700 Ibs. 


Recommended by leading ranchers! 


New design keeps stock from erossing, but 
permits vehicles to cross at full highway 
speed without noise or bumps. Easily 
supports heaviest truckloads. Sold on 2 
money-back cuarantee. 


Send your order — immediate delivery 


ETE TES 


SINCE 1890 + PHONE 8404 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 





WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 


For Men, Women and Children 





Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 


AMERICA'S FASTEST 
GROWING BEEF BREED 


Proof of the profit-making ability of Angus 
cattle is the rapid growth of this modern 
breed. In 1949 the Angus breed was the ONLY 
major beef breed showing increases in both 
registration and transfers of purebred cattle. 
More new Angus herds were established last 
year than in any previous year. 


For Information Write: 
Dept. A, 
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“Tomorrow's Beet Carte Tooay™ 


merican 


berdeen 
ngus Breeders Association 


Chicago 9, lilinois 


Angus Cattle 


Johnson and Kale Workman 
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33 





THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
e 11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 

e Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 

e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 

e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 
If Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 


Sanforized-Shrinkage less than 1% 


EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 25% EA. 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. all for $4.00, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
allsizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


> NECK CHAINS 
) T1234 1, Case hardened ' 
EAR TAGS 


chain. 
2. Solid bronze num- ‘ 
Several kinds to 
select from, 


Wri ber plates. 
rite . 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 


4. Priced reasonable. 


Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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STOCKER CATTLE 


Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
BRAHMAN stock do excellently in 
all areas. 


Write or Wire 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 


PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
Livestock Order Buyer 
Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection 


| Veal—Good 

| Lamb—Choice 

| Lamb—Good 

| Ewe—Commercial 


| Steers—Choice 


| Steers— Medium 


| Hogs—(200-240 Ibs.) 
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May 8-10—37th convention, Oregon Cattlemen’s 
Assn., hlamath Falls. 

May 9—5th Annual Meeting, Northwest Okla- 
homa Cattlemen’s Assn., Woodward 

May i8-20—Convention, Washington Cattle- 
men’s Assn., Omak. 

May 25-27—-Convention, Montana Stockgrowers 
Assn., Billings. 
June 1-5—Convention, 
Growers, Ft. Pierre. 
June 6-8—Convention, Wyoming Stock Growers 
Assn., Cody. 

June 8-10—Convention, Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Assn., Alliance. 

June 8-i9—Convention, North Dakota Stock- 
men’s Assn., Bismarck. 

June 21-24—Convention, Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Assn., Ft. Morgan. 

Aug. 6-10—Convention, Nat’l Assn. of Retail 
Meat and Food Dealers, Omaha. 

Oct. 27-Nov. 5—Grand National Livestock Expo- 
sition, San Francisco. 

Nov. 1-3—Convention, U. S. Livestock Sani- 
tary Assn., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dec. 5-8—National Wool Growers’ 
Casper, Wyo. 

Jan. 8-10, 1951—54th Convention, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSN., San Francisco. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(in Thousands of Pounds) 
Apr.1 Mar.1 # Apr.1 
1950 1950 1949 le 
Frozen Beef _... 90,867 101,649 113,519 143,880 
Cured Beef _... 11,072 13,650 10,663 
Total Pork * 573,108 586,429 473,576 
Lamb, Mutton 10,897 13,062 14,268 14,809 


Lard & Rend. 
156,782 105,046 


Pork Fat .... 

WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
(New York) 

Apr. 19, ’50 
Beef Steer—Ch. _...... $48.00-51.00 
Beef Steer—Gd. _...... 43.50-45.50 
Beef Steer—Cm. 40.00-42.50 
Cow—Commercial .... 34.00-37.00 
Veal—Choice 41.50-45.00 
39.00-41.50 
44.00-49.00 
43.00-51.00 
.... 25.00-26.00 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs. 39.00-41.00 


South Dakota Stock 


convention, 


87,900 81,174 


Apr. 22, ’49 

$40.00-42.00 
39.00-41.00 
37.00-38.50 
34.00-36.00 
41.00-44.00 
35.00-40.00 
51.00-56.00 
50.00-55.00 
22.00-23.00 
50.00-52.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
Apr. 20, ’50 Apr. 19, ’49 
$29.00-34.00 $24.25-28.50 
26.50-30.50 23.50-26.00 
23.75-26.50 22.00-24.25 
. 29.00-30.00 26.00-29.00 
26.00-29.00 23.00-27.00 
23.75-29.00 22.50-27.00 
20.00-24.00 18.00-23.00 
16.40-16.65 18.00-18.75 
24.75-27.50 26.00-27.00 
11.00-14.50 12.50-14.00 


FEDERALLY INS. SLAUGHTER 


Mar. 3 Mos. 
1949 1950 
1,102 3,123 
619 1,494 
4,315 15,055 
949 2,879 


Steers—Good 


Vealers—Gd.-Ch. 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch... 
F.&S. Strs.—Cm.-Md. 


Lambs — Gd.-Ch. 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. 


USED BAGS PAY OFF 
Retrieving used bags will pay off. 
Here are some ideas on how to handle 
them: Do not slash with knife; keep 
dry; bundle in 50’s or 100’s; stack off 
the floor; ship regularly and get them 
out of the way. Properly cared for, they 

bring $65 to $85 per thousand. 


TO BATTLE SUBSIDIES 
The American Association for the 


Abolishment of Farm Price 
Inc., was formed recently in New York 
City as 


price support program.” 


In areas where 

Malignant Edema 

(a Blackleg-like disease) occurs, use 
Parke-Davis Clostridium Chauvei- 
Septicus Bacterin. A single dose pro- 
tects against BOTH BLACKLEG AND MA- 
LIGNANT EDEMA. 


PARKE-Davis 
eS S ESET ET 
CHAUVEI-SEPTicys 
BACTERIN 


Where Blackleg alone occurs, use 
Parke-Davis Bacterin, Formalin- 
ized (whole culture, alum treat- 
ed). One dose protects the calf. 
The Parke-Davis label is your 
assurance of highest quality. 


Write for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





Desk 10-E 


DETROIT 32, MICH. 
DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 
TN A SS ae RS SN 


SIZE 

BONE 

SCALE 

MILKING ABILITY 


HI 
Oxo 


tecatio sa 


HEREFORDS 


MONTARAS Famous BITTEROOT waLeeT 


BEAU DONALD PANAMA 
BLOOD LINES 
* 


Drop in at the ranch 
anytime 


OX0O Hereford Ranc 


Stevensville, 
Mont. 





Supports, | 


“designed to organize public | 
opinion in opposition to the federal farm | 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
| For Sale 


} 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 


| 


| 
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Buzzard’s-eye-view of an unvaccinated steer 


This animal could have brought enough 
at sale time to pay for vaccine to protect 
the entire herd... but, as so often happens 
in unvaccinated stock, blackleg (or malig- 
nant edema) killed this yearling. Blackleg 
and malignant edema organisms aren’t 
part-time workers. They lurk in the soil 24 
hours a day—waiting to attack. 


Losses due to blackleg and malignant edema 


can be eliminated by VACCINATING WITH 
BLACKLEGOL “S”*—CUTTER. 


yo On 
(Mylanta 


4 1. Blacklegol “S” protects in one 5cc. dose 
against both blackleg and malignant edema. 


V 2. Blacklegol “S” is the concentrated vaccine. 
Each 5dcc. contains a full dose of potent Blacklegol* 
plus a full dose of malignant edema vaccine. 


V 3. Blacklegol “S” contains Alhydrox.+ Added 
to proven, potent vaccine strains, Alhydrox acts to 
hold vaccine in tissues longer, releasing it slowly 
to build peak immunity that endures and protects 
even in the face of epidemic outbreaks. 


Advise your Cutter veterinary supplier of your 
anticipated needs—NOW! Insist on Blacklegol “S’— 
Cutter—it’s fortified with Alhydrox. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Blacklegol “S”’-cuTTER 


< *Cutter Trade Name 


YW 


+ Cutter Trade Name for Aluminum Hydroxide 





Just as a good stock pond concentrates the 
runoff from a cloudburst and enables the water 
to be used over a period of many months so 
does Alhydrox,in Cutter Blue Ribbon vaccines, 
hold vaccine in tissues longer—releasing it 
slowly thereby prolonging the immunity 
response to get the highest possible peak of 
immunity that endures and protects. 
Alhydrox treated vaccines are different—and 
exclusive with Cutter. These highly efficient 
vaccines with Alhydrox are laboratory per- 


fected and have been field-proven again and 
again in the face of epidemic outbreaks. 
Insist on Cutter Alhydrox vaccines for best 
protection against disease losses in valu- 
able livestock. Place your order with your 
veterinary supplier now for your spring 
vaccinating program. Tell him you want 
Cutter Blue Ribbon vaccines fortified with 
Alhydrox. They come in easily identified Blue 
Top cartons. 
CUTTER LABORATORIES + BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


mete ~P Cutter Vaccines win Alhydrox 


BLUE RIBBON 
VACCINES 


in the distinctive 


BLUE TOP Cartons 


have 


ALHYDROX 


* Cutter trade name for Aluminum Hydroxide 


+ Cutter trade names 








